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HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI. city, and belonging to the New School Presbyterians, an estab- | West as a place where nature is lavish of her bounties, where 
We present our readers below with a fine view of this noble | lishment founded by the Old School Presbyterians, are among | busy hands are constantly multiplying physical enterprises, and 
high school building, so justly the pride of the citizens of Cin- | the sources of instruction. The Mechanics’ Institute, mentioned heaping up wealth, but where the intellectual and spiritual nature 
cinnati. The adjacent edifices will be readily recognized by those | above, chartered in 1828, renders the stores of useful information | of man is subordinate to his physical development. Such is not 
who have visited the place. This street scene is a fair specimen available to the industrial classes of the population. The build- | the case. Moral and intellectual progress keeps pace with its 
of the general appearance of the city, which is well built, regularly | ings belonging to the Institute are appropriate and handsome, and physical. Not only the star of empire, but the star of science, of 
laid out, and enlivened by the carefal culture of ornamental trees. its scientific apparatus costly and complete. The Young Men’s | art, of literature, beams under the western sky; and Cincinnati is 
There is scarcely a city in the Union where education is better | Mercantile Library Association, similar in character to that of _ the foster-motherof genius and talent. It was here that the genius 
cared for. Among its institutions for the diffusion of learning, | our own city, has also ample funds, and possesses an extensive of Powers, our great American sculptor, was developed, and the 
may be mentioned here the Cincinnati College, the Medical Col- | library and a well-stocked reading-room, both of which are access- _ patronage bestowed upon art in Cincinnati might put to the blush 
lege, the Mechanics’ Institute, and the Catholic Atheneum. | ible to all respectable persons. The Apprentices’ Library Asso- | that of some of the old Atlantic States. The growth of the city, 
The common free schools are of a very high order, and distributed | ciation has a very fine collection of books, literary, scientific and | which has attained to such a height of wealth and refinement, 
through ten school districts, the buildings being uniform, large, | miscellaneous. The College of Teachers, a society which has | appears almost marvellous even to a citizen of the United States, 
capacious, and well adapted to the accommodation of the pupils, | accomplished so much for the elevation of the standard of educa- | familiar with the arrowy speed of American civilization. It 
while the teachers are persons of tried capacity and character. | tion in the West, holds its annual meetings in Cincinnati. It | seems almost incredible that it is but little more than sixty years 
Connected with the college is the Astronomical Observatory, | will be seen by our rapid glance at these various establishments, — since the first band of pionzers made a landing on the shores of 
which has one of the finest telescopes in the country, and which,’ | that provision for educating all classes and ages has been made | the Ohio, and commenced arudimental town. This was in 1789. 
under the auspices of Professor Mitchell, has attained a world- upon the most liberal and extensive scale. The summary may, The humble engineers ran the lines for streets through the dense 
wide renown. There is a Roman Catholic institution here called probably surprise many at home and abroad, who have been forests, and marked the angles by “ blazing” the trees. The act 
St. Xavier’s College. The Ohio Medical College, chartered in accustomed to look upon the “‘ Queen City of the West” simply _ of incorporation was dated 1802, and it then contained but 1000 
1825, the Lane Theological Seminary, about two miles from the | from a commercial point of view. We are apt to regard the | inhabitants. How rapid has been its subsequent growth ! 
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SECRETS OF THE CELLS 
LEAVES FROM MY DIARY. 


BY REV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


[conTINUED.] 


NUMBER FOUR. 
SUFFERING OF THE CONVICTS.—IGNORANCE OF THE PRISONERS. 


Havine, in the last number, taken my reader along with me 
and introduced him somewhat into the knowledge of the interior 
arrangements and circumstances of the prison, I will not proceed 
here into a farther narration of details which will be incidentally 
brought up in the progress of my diary. The result of my visit 
of inspection was embodied in a brief report of what I had seen 
to the amiable person who had desired me to give her an account 
of what I should observe. This report contained subjects both 
for praise and censure. The humanity and judgment of the 
warden, in his conduct of so large an establishment, I spoke of 
with the commendation he deserved. Of the food, clothing and 
internal discipline I saw little to find fault with. The whole 
interior arrangements were admirable. Where defects existed, 
the cause was referable more to the defective construction and 
peculiar architecture of the prison itself, than to want of attention 
or of humanity in the officers. The chief particular which I found 
deserving of censure, I not only stated in my report, but with 
some warmth, also, to the warden, I mean the locking in of the 
convicts all day on Sunday, and, in addition, depriving them of 
religious instruction. 

The cells in which they were thus confined in the heat of sum- 
mer without ventilation, and in the cold of winter without artificial 
heat, were by my own measurement, if I recollect accurately, but 
six feet long, seven feet high and three feet wide, space not large 
enough to contain a modern piano. Of this breadth of space, 
two feet four inches were occupied by a sort of cot, or stretcher, 
which was the convict’s bed, chair and table—all three, it being 
the only article of furniture the cell contained. At the extremity 
of each cell, in the wall, six feet from the floor, was a small ap 
erture constracted for ventilation ; but it had been choked up for 
some years, and was now of no benefit at all; consequently all 
the air which the men breathed came in through a closely grated 
aperture in the door a foot square; at which, on hot Sundays, 
when shut up, they stood with their mouths pressed against it, in 
order to breathe : and in winter they kept it shut to keep out the 
cold, only opening it from time to time, when endurance of 
the poisoned, over-breathed air within the cell became unendur- 
able. Besides, I learned from the clever guard who walked with 
me around the galleries on which the cell doors opened, that the 
men were forbidden to walk their cells (the little space two feet 
by four wide and six feet long), but must either lie down all day 
or sit on their cots. 

“ Why this regulation ?” I asked. 

“That there be no sound heard. The least sound in a prison- 
er’s cell subjects him to punishment. We have no noise !” 

The peculiar prison odor was in all these cells ; and even lime 
on the floor and whitewash could not avail to make them 
sweet. 

The prison was constructed on the plan of one box set within 
another larger box : that is, the whole outside of the penitentiary 
visible to the eyes of those passing it, with its three stories of 
grated windows, was only a shell—the “outer box” perforated. 
The windows did not look into cells, as appeared to the exterior 
observer, but into a vast open interior area or enclosed apartment, 
as large as the whole prison and as lofty as the roof. Within this 
space, covered by the immense roof, rose from the ground the 
block of cells, rising three stories high, one floor above another, 
the whole “hive ” standing by itself, separated from the walls, 
and covered, but without being touched, by the general roof—as 
a car stands in a car-house. It was a house built within a house. 
This three-story hive, or block of cells, contained one hundred in 
each wing of the building. The first story opened from the 
ground ; the second floor was reached by stairs which ascended 
to a light gallery that extended all around, and on which the doors 
of the cells in this story opened. The third loft was reached from 
this gallery by stairs, and was surrounded by a similar promenade. 
On thiése galleries, a “‘ guard” was always pacing when the con- 
victs were locked in. The prisoners, therefore, when they looked 
out of the little grated openings in their oaken and iron-ribbed 
doors, did not look out of doors, could not see the green trees and 
blue sky, but looked only into the vast, enclosed apartment sur- 
rounding the cells, and in the centre of which their “hive” was 
built. The grated windows in the outer shell had glazed sashes, 
which, being covered with dust and cobwebs, defied vision and 
admitted imperfectly the light of day. ; 

The atmosphere, therefore, breathed by the prisoner who put 
his lips to his grating for fresher air, was the confined and impure 
atmosphere within the roofed area. 

“ The higher range of cells,” said my conductor, who was very 
civilly communicative, “are much hotter in summer than the 
lower, as the warm air ascends. The men up there complain not 
a little, and we only put the hardest of them up there. With 
the sun beating on the roof and the air from below, heated 
by the men breathing it, it is well named the ‘convicts’ 

urgatory.” ” 


“ But did the judge sentence those men, whose cells are up 


there, to ‘purgatory,’ also? Did he, besides ‘ three years, or five 
years, and hard labor,’ ddd ‘and the torments of purgatory, 
also?” 

“No, I believe not,” answered the man, smiling ; but seeing I 
was not smiling, he said, gravely : 

“ This is not our fault, that the men are punished more than 
the law has adjudged to them.” 

* Whose fault, then ?” I inquired. . 

“The State’s. The legislature constructed this building, and 
has been made aware, by the warden’s reports, of its defects, and 
of the additional punishment the convicts have to undergo, on 
account of the inappropriate and unskilful plan of the prison.” 

“ The cells are not even ventilated! is the legislature aware of 
this 

“The inspectors are; and I believe have reported, or ought to, 
this defect.” 

“The cells are also too small for men, though they might do as 
cages for tigers and other brutes. Why, every horse in his stall 
has more room, and air, and comfort.” 

“ We feel all this imperfection of construction, in the discipline 
of the prison,” said my intelligent guide; ‘but we do the best 
we can. I hope the legislature will soon have a new prison erect- 
ed, with the modern improvements. This is one of the old style, 
built when prisoners were not thought about.” 

“Tt is to be hoped, now they are thought about, that the legis- 
lature will tear down this prison of the middle ages, which reflects 
so severely upon the humanity of the State, and erect one where 
offenders will suffer the penalty of the law alone and no more; 
for all which is over, is injustice and voluntary cruelty.” 

Noticing that all the cots were made up and the cells swept, I 
inquired by whom it was done. 

By the coi\victs themselves,” he replied—“ each man cleaning 
his own cell. At the signal-bell at daylight, they rise and have 
time to do this; and eaci: xan on going down to work takes his 
night slop bucket with him as he marches out, and at a certain 
part of the yard empties it arAl leaves it. At night they take 
them again, with ¢ kid of fresh water in their hands, back to their 
cells.. We have no chambermaids or waiting-men here !” 

After I had taken a tour of the cells, I ascended a flight of 
steps to a gallery, and by means of a narrow plank bridge (the 
bridge of death 10 many a poor fellow), I entered the hospital, 
which was a small room directly over the guard room and office, 
and like them situated in the main or centre building; for the 
prison consisted of a main centre and two wings, within which 
wings were the blocks of one hundred cells. In the hospital were 
two patients, both convalescing ; and the keeper of the hospital 
was himself a convict, who had been in for many years. He was 
one-eyed, of a round build, like a jolly landlord ; for idleness and 
good feeding had given him fleshly fellowship with Falstaff. He 
looked like an arrant evil-doer, and I was told his looks belied 
him not: he was in for poisoning his wife! I thought it a strange 
exhibition of confidence to place him in charge of the hospital ; 
but my objections were answered by the assurance “ that he was 
kind as a woman, skilful, had great experience, and the men liked 
him, and so did the doctor, and he was fit for nothing else!” 

He received me*with a civil bow, showed me the little library 
of the hospital, on two shelves, in which I found John Bunyan 
and Robinson Crusoe, and an old M@thodist hymn-book ; but no 
Bible, save half of the book of Genesis. One of the patients, an 
old man, was sitting on his cot, reading a book of “ Dreadful 
Shipwrecks,” and the other patient was fast asleep, and from the 
pleasant look on his face, dreaming perchance of his early home, 
and of dwelling once more amid the scenes of his innocent youth, 
to awake by-and-by to find himself “a prisoner and a captive,” 
sick in body and sick in soul, guilty before God and an outcast 
from among men ! 


prison-smell, which one never forgets who has once encountered 
it. After quitting this wretched apology for a hospital, where, 
however, I learned but four or five men were sick at a time, I 
passed, in the lower area, a book-case, locked, in which I was in- 
formed were three hundred books, which the men could take out 
on Sunday, returning them to the librarian, who also was a con- 
vict, the same evening, as he passed from cell to cell to collect 
them. 

“And how many men have you here who cannot read?” I 
asked. 

“ About seventy, sir; and of those who can read and cannot 
write, about forty more.” 

“That is one hundred eleven men out of two hundred, who 
cannot write ?” 

“Yes. The rest can read and write with more or less facility. 
We have some well educated men here—three or four—and two 
meh who know Latin and Greek.” 

“ Want of education,.then, seems to be the source of most of 
the crimes men commit,” I said. “More than half your convicts 
here cannot write their own names ; and out of two hundred, you 
have but four or five ‘educated men,’ and ‘two who know Latin 
and Greek.’ Intellectual cultivation is therefore antagonistic to 
crime ; and were the school everywhere, so that it could reach 
every boy, one penitentiary would hold all the convicts that it re- 
quires thirty-two now to confine.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” answered the guard, as he led me to 
the door which opened from the prison-yard into the outer office 
and guard-room. There he pulled a bell, and the heavy, iron- 
barred gate was slowly swang back by a keeper stationed on the 
other side ; and, thanking my polite- conductor for his civility, I 
passed out of the prison proper into the outer guard-room, which 
directly commanicated with the street. 


The hospital also was badly ventilated, and had that close 


had just purchased in the prison, and congratulating themselves 
that it was so much cheaper than they could buy from the ware. 
rooms in town. 

“ Yes,” said a stout, red-faced man present, “ the penitentiary 
undersells us in everything we in town manufacture. People 
gain thirty-three per cent. by buying out here; and the honest 
workman has to starve for the convicts.” 

** But the convict is not benefited, but the State,” said the war. 
den, with a smile. ‘ And you mechanics in town ought to be 
willing to be undersold by the State, if the State takes care of the 
rogues that would be breaking into, or setting on fire your shops 
and houses, or shooting you down on the road for your pocket- 
book.” 

The further progress of the argument was interrupted by the 
entrance of a woman, whose retreating, trembling figure showed 
timidity and embarrassment. 

“ Sir,” she said, addressing the warden, “ will you let me sce 
my husband ?” 

“ Well, ma’am,” he answered, kindly, “I do not wish to refuse 
you. But it will dono good. You recollect the last time, that 
he sent you away crying. He is a brute, and I advise you to for- 
get him as soon as you can.” 

“ But he was once kind to me—once very kind, sir, before he 
took to his bad ways ; and then, sir, he is the father of my three 
children. 1 cannot hate him.” 

“ Well, you shall see him; but he is not worth your notice. 
Call Bill !” 

The person so indicated appeared, and he was ordered to bring 
“number 39” to the grating. Ina few minutes a stout, thick- 
set fellow, with a small, greenish-blue eye, a dogged aspect, and 
without one redeeming feature in his villanous countenance, came 
to the grate. Perhaps, however, the poor wife saw in him what 
10 love—for, Heaven help us, if woman only loved in men what 
was good and true, few wives would there be—few husbands! 
No man seems so base that a woman may not be found to love 
him—ay, to cling to him, lovely and virtuous woman, too! §8o 
I suppose this fellow had lovable qualities in his soul, which men 
could not detect. 

“O, Sam,” she said, going quickly to the grating, and with a 
glad look beaming on her pale face, ‘Sam, how do you do?” 
and she put her thin hand through one of the square apertures 
in the iron bars. 

“I’m well enough,” answered the convict, without feeling. 
“What’s the news ?” 

“ The children are all well.” 

“ How’s Jim Barker, and Jo Fisher, and the rest o’ the boys?” 

“I don’t know: they have left our parts. Do yon want any- 
thing? If the gentleman pleases, I have brought you a pair of 
shirts I made myself for you!” And here she glanced at the 
warden. 

“ You had better sell them and buy clothes for your children, 
ma’am,” he said, bluntly but kindly. “We provide your husband 
with all he wants.” 

Here she thrust the coarse but clean shirts under her shawl 
again, with a look of disappointment, and then hesitating, said: 

“Sir, may I give him, may-be, this pound of tobacco. He al- 
ways loved tobacco.” 

“ He’s got nicely over that and all other bad habits, here, 
ma’am. He hasn’t had a chew of tobacco nor a drink of whiskey 
since he has been here. This is the place to cure all these old 
habits.” 

The convict’s face grew slightly black, but he knew better than 
to open his lips. 

“ Have you any more to say tohim, ma’am ?” asked the warden. 

“I only hope he will try to behave well, so that the governor'll 
pardon him out soon, sir. Ah, sir, it is a dreadful thing to be 4 
prisoner’s widow ! it is worse than being a dead man’s! To have 
a husband, but to have him buried alive, as it were, for seven long 
years ad 

“ The law gives the prisoner’s widow, as you call it, liberty to 
marry after three years,” said the under-keeper; “so in six 
months more, you will be free from him.” 

“ Let her marry again, and when my seven years are up, I'll 
murder both her and her new husband, as I am a living man!” 
said the convict, with clenched teeth and eyes red with jealous 
and impotent rage. 

“T’ll be true to you, Sam,” answered the woman, in a soothing 
but firm tone. 

“ You rascal,” said the warden, indignantly, “ you do not de 
serve a thought from such a good and true woman as your wilt. 
If she took my advice, she would never see you again. Take 
him away !” 

Before the poor woman could object, the grating was shut to, 
and he was gone. 

* It is one’s husband, sir ?” she said, apologetically. 

“Yes; but my advice to you is to let him. go. He will not be 
out for four years and a half. Forget him, and think of you’ 
children.” 

“I cannot look at them without thinking of-their father, si! 
Perhaps he may do better when he comes out, and we may y* 
have pleasant days together! Good day, sir. I thank yo 
kindly.” 

“Woman! Blame me, if I don’t think woman half an ange! 
especially the wives of these scamps!” said the warden, with 
emotion. “They seem to have married the best sort, only ' 
make them wretched. I never knew but one woman take advs™ 
tage of the law, and marry over her husband’s head while he ¥* 
in prison; and in’ six months we had the second husband ber, 
fast and snug, for blowing her brains out, from jealousy. 
two men worked together in the same shop, and sometimes ® 
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the same stone, and were blissfally ignorant of the conjagal rela- 
tion they held to each other; for secrets, and news, and events 
fiom outside, never penetrate these walls ; and few prisoners know 
the real name or the crime of their fellow.” 

In answer to an inquiry now made of me by the warden, “ how 
Ihad been pleased with my excursion through the prison?” I 
frankly stated my objections to the cells, and to the Sunday system 
of locking in. “ The legislature does not require this ?” I asked. 

“No; that is an arrangement of our internal police. We have 
but sixteen officers and guards, all told. These officers are al- 
ways on duty, night an day, and have only Sunday for recre- 
ation. We, therefore, let half of them go to their homes Sun- 
days, for several have families, or where they please, after locking 
the convicts safely up. The presence of half a dozen guards 
throughout the prison is therefore sufficient on Sunday.’ 

“ And is this police regulation absolutely necessary ?” 

“Yes; unless we double our present police force ; and for this 
the legislature makes no provision. Everything goes for econ- 
omy; little outlay and great income. If we let the men out on 
Sunday to walk about, the whole force would have to be on duty.” 

“ But you deprive the convicts of one of the highest privileges 
of the Christian Sabbath—hearing the gospel and worshipping 
their Maker,” I answered. 

“Ido not deny it. I am a church-member—a Baptist—and 
know men should hear the gospel ; but it wont do here in prison.” 

“Tt is written that one of the marks by which Messiah was to 
be known was ‘that he should preach to the prisoners in prison ;’ 
‘proclaim liberty to those that are bound.’ If prisoners are not 
to be reached by preaching, why, then, should Jesus preach to 
them ?” 

“That is all true, sir. But I will tell you why we can’t have 
preaching to the convicts,” he answered, in quite a decided man- 
ner, as if he did not wish the subject continued : “ first, the legis- 
lature has not provided for paying a chaplain, and it is not in the 
charter ; second, the guard have to be kept in all day ; third, the 
State has built no chapel; fourth, the prisoners are not to be 
trusted together, for when we have had preaching they have been 
very unruly, and we have to keep the whole guard armed in the 
room, and sometimes carry off three or four in the midst of the 
meeting, to punish for skylarking out of sight on the back 
benches.” 

“Then you have had preaching ?” I remarked. 

“Yes. Once in a long while a stray preacher, a Methodist or 
Baptist brother, comes along, and gets me to consent to let him 
talk to the men; but there is always trouble; the men behave 
worse after it, and it don’t do no good whatever. So I have made 
up my mind to let no one preach to them again !” 

Hereupon I entered into an argument with the excellent war- 
den, aimed at his Christian faith and common sense, as well as to 
his humanity. I showed him how that the gospel recognized no 
men so bad that its precepts could not reform them; that the 
walls of a prison could not shut out the river of the waters of 
life; that Christ died for sinners; and that the first person saved 
under Christianity was a thief executed for his crimes. 


To all this the warden assented. I then resumed, and explained 
how that Sunday was to the men, and was called by them, their 
“accursed day,” their day of suffering and of privation, instead 
of a day of rejoicing and delight, as it should be; that the con- 
finement was so’ irksome that the men, as the guard had told me, 
would rather do double toil on that day-than be shut up in their 
cells, half frozen in winter, half-suffocated in summer; and, that 
asige from giving them an opportunity to hear the word of God, 
it would be an act of common humanity to let them out an hour 
or two to breathe the air. I also reminded him that the guards 
had told me, in answer to my inquiry, that the men went more 
feebly to their work on Monday morning than any other. 

“This,” said he, “ I believe to be a fact.” 

“The deficiency of a chapel,” I suggested, “‘ might be remedied 
by converting one of the long workshops into a chapel, with tem- 
porary seats or benches from the dining-room. Where there’s a 
will there’s a way,” I smilingly remarked. 

“Yes, that is true, sir. When the last Methodist preacher 
came here, ten months ago, we had the men all down in one of 
the shops. But who wants to preach to the men? do you? Are 
you a clergyman ?” 

“No, sir,” I answered. “ At present I am only preparing to 
be one; but my Sundays are my own. If you will let me come 
out and read the Bible or a sermon to the men and talk to them, 
I shall esteem it a great favor. I have no authority to preach; 
tat I can read to the prisoners what may do them good.” 

“But they are so unruly and dangerous altogether in a body.” 

“Try them once more! If they give you trouble, I will never 
tsk the privilege again.” 

“Bat the guards will have to remain at prison all day.” 

“They may be willing to do so, if asked.” 

“Well,” he said, after a few moments’ silence, looking me 
Closely in the eye with his keen glance, “I consent for this once.” 

“ This is all I ask,” I replied, with much gratification. “Shall 
T come out on Sunday next?” 

“Yes, then as well as on any other,” he answered. “But let 
me tell you that hai! you been a parson, or argued the matter less 
‘amnestly, I would not have given my consent ; for I don’t know 
how it is, but preaching acts badly upon the prisoners. It relax- 
*S discipline, and the men take advatitage. Coie out at 
have the benches fied and things ready 

I warmly thanked the worthy warden for his kindness, and with 
“hearty shake of the hand, took my leave of him “and returned 
‘© town by the way of the quarries. ‘These are the most remark- 
‘ble Lever visited, both for their geological formation and the 


beauty of the stone, which is a coarse marble compound of mi- 
nute shells, so small that not less than a million are com- 
pressed in a cubic inch. Although five hundred miles north of 
the Gulf of Mexico, the whole super-stratum has the appearance 
of having been washed by the sea. The quarry presented an ac- 
tive and novel scene, with the convicts busily at work beneath 
the eyes and muskets of the guards. 

Having now, dear reader, fairly presented you to the prison 
and its scenes, and familiarized you with the details of peniten- 
tiary life, and shown you how the writer came to have permission 
to approach and talk to the convicts, I shall in future numbers 
render these chapters more interesting and varied, by unfolding to 
you some of the stirring romances of real life which were com- 
maunicated to me from time to time from the lips of the men who 
were chief actors therein. 

[ro BE ConTINUED.] 
[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
SIGHING FOR THEE. 


BY ALEXANDER 
Lonely I lie ‘neath the sad drooping willow, 
Listening to zephy rs gladsome and free, 
Gazing afar on the wild tossing billow, 
Sighing for thee—sighing for thee. 


Starlight is streaming o'er forest and mountain, 
Echoes are lost in the silence of eve, 

Sweet fairies, tripping by streamlet and fountain, 
Love's tendrils weave—love's tendrils weave. 


Lovely wert thou as a seraph immortal, 
Fleeting thy course as a meteor bright ; 

Angels awaited thee over death's portal, 
Beaming with light—beaming with light. 


Life hath no charms for the sad and forsaken— 
Fondly I turn to thy home; 

Hearts that love truly, though sundered, shail waken, 
Never to roam—never to roam. 


+ > 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


A MODERN BELLE’S CAREER. 


“TI sHaLt never marry the old bachelor, so you need not annoy 
me any more, with an account of his fine reputation and love of 
the beautiful. I should rather take Sam Popinjay, without a nine- 
pence in his pocket, and a cap without a vizor, than old Bland 
with his broadcloth, and his beaver done up in a Parisian hat case! 
What could a young lady like myself do with his crotchets and 
semiquavers? Instead of attending an opera, the dear old gentle- 
man would require me to read to him an article ‘on finances,’ or 
‘how the war was progressing ;’ in lieu of taking my morning 
walk, and calling at the confectioner’s and taking my launch with 
Sam, I should be bound in a carriage, with the windows closed, 
and ‘My dear, be carefal of my foot, it is dreadfally swollen to- 
day.’—No; if there is anything on earth I despise, it is the union 
between an old man in his frosty age and a young lady in her dewy 
youth!” 

“ Carrie, dear, you shock me with your base comments! You 
know, my love, neither your father nor I should for a moment 
countenance an engagement between Mr. Popinjay and yourself. 
He may do well enough to flirt with a silly girl; but remember, 
child, to flirt with a gentleman is one thing, and to be married to 
him is quite another. Carrie, love, you must not be seen too 
often with Popinjay ; and don’t use his glass at the opera, child. 
Be very particular and not commit yourself, by leading him to 
indulge in the idea that you are really in love with him.” 

“But, mama, hasn’t Sam a splendid moustache ?—Isn’t his 
embroidered vest a love of a thing? And what a heavy seal ring 
he wears upon his little finger !—and what a diamond breast-pin 
in his ruffle! How generous he is with his pocket-money—I 
should think he had a California mine that freely disgorged to 
him every morning. He is always on hand for an ice or an oyster 
stew and a charlotte ruche ; and then he contracts no debts, mama. 
He always pays as he goes, on the principle of papa’s motto. I 
don’t see,” said Carrie (coaxing a stray curl as she uttered it), 
“TI don’t see what objection father would have to my being 
engaged to Mr. Popinjay. He is an only son, and his mother 
idolizes him; and if he should get married, he says his mama 
would treat his wife like a London doll.” 

“My child, you should not let such silly ideas take possession 
of you. Girls should never marry expecting to be treated like 
pets; I have had experience enough, Carrie, to warn you on this 
head. Ring, dear; I want Michael to reach me the cologne from 
the mantel. Do you remember, Carrie, what Inglis said about 
that cashmere scarf ‘—was there a shawl to match or not? Did 
he say the two might be purchased for fifteen hundred !—if so, 
love, I have a mind to take them, and let him send the bill to 
papa at the close of the year.” 

“ O, do, mama ; and at the same time let me take those Honiton 
laces and embroidered handkerchiefs, and that satin and gold bro- 
cade. Father will only say the same thing that he has repeated 
ever since I can remember—‘ that women are extravagant lumps 
of vanity, and it takes a mint of money to supply their wants.’ 
And then, mother, if he complains of me, you can tell him you 
hired me, by the gift of those articles, to drop all connection with 
Mr. Popinjay, and that will settle the matter.” 

The articles -were purchased, and placed to Mrs. Frizzle’s 
account. 


Carrie Frizzle soon after wore a diamond ring; she was not, 
however, as merry as formerly. Sam had given up his clerkship 
—there had been embezzlement, which the firm were determined 
to discover, and suspicious eyes had rested on Popinjay. Nothing 
was said as yet publicly, and Carrie could just as certainly certify 
Sam Popinjay’s innocence, as she could attest that he had taken a 
salad and cup of Mocha with her that morning. But how on 
earth came this scandalous report in the morning paper under the 
caption, ‘“ Embezzlement !—It was currently reported in State 
Street, yesterday morning, that a case of singular embezzlement of 
funds was discovered by the book-keeper in the employ of Inglis 
& Co. Certain people are implicated in the higher circles, which 
we withhold from making public until a further investigation 
ensues. Meanwhile, we advise parents and guardians to beware 
of dandies with gold-headed walking-sticks, short Paris cloaks, 
a superfinity of finger rings, etc., who loiter in confectioners’ 
saloons, and receive but small salaries for services rendered.” 


“What does that paragraph mean?” inquires Mr. Frizzle, as 
he jerks his newspaper, and wipes his spectacles afresh. “ That’s 
my opinion of such fellows as Popinjay. Now, daughter, if I ever 
know of your being seen in public with a young man that answers 
to the above description, remember a nunnery will be your future 
home. Yes,” and Mr. Frizzle stamped his foot, “I call upon you 
to remember what I have just said !”’ 

Carrie turned deadly pale ; her mother interposed. 

“Mr. Frizzle, do not be so angry without a cause—our Carrie 
is the real pink of propriety. My love, when were you last seen 
with Mr. Popinjay ?” 

“Not since the night he waited upon me at the’ opera, when 
that strange man clapped his hand on Sam’s shoulder, and beck- 
oned to another to step that way. I was placed in a carriage and 
came home alone! Poor fellow, I knew there was foul play some- 
where ; there is an envious feeling among a certain clique that are 
determined to put him down. I hope I shall be allowed to attest 
his innocence.” 

“The less you say about your connection with that fast young 
man, the better,” quoth the father. ‘“ Daughter, he has been 
arrested for embezzlement; he has pawned his diamonds at a 
broker’s, and is a miserable scamp. Did you hear, wife, that 
Bland’s uncle has just died, and made of him a millionaire ?— 
Well, it is so; and I have invited him to dine with us to-morrow. 
He still has an eye on you, Carrie; so wipe away your tears, and 
perchance you will be installed mistress of a granite house at the 
west end by and-by.” 

With some effort, Carrie was bought off to transfer her affec- 
tions to the bachelor. A few diamonds, laces and brocades, and 
the promise that she would never be harassed about pin-money 
again; that she could go to the opera every night, and lunch at 
the confectioner’s every day, made her extend her tiny hand to 
Mr. Bland, and give him a simpering smile. 

It was always a mystery to us that love should so blind a man, 
who has lived long enough to know the raw material from the 
genuine article ; we have thought the anxiety to make up for the 
interval wherein the sex are forsworn, may account for the super- 
fluous attachment which afterwards disguises the cheat of fair pre- 
tensions with hollow hearts. And so the bachelor, strangely infat- 
uated, loved the very girl whose likeness he had always ridiculed 
in another. He bought her diamonds and laces, consulted his 
mirror, and kept on his dressing-table hair dyes and perfumes, 
washes for the complexion, and a dream-book for morning inter- 
pretations. His asthma became less troublesome; his gout was 
mitigated, and since his fortune was increased, his popularity be- 
came unbounded. Cards of invitations to parties were sent in 
scores, single ladies ‘“‘admired Mr. Bland,” fathers grected him 
with an extra bow, and even the pink of fashion tossed back her 
veil as he approached. But his race was short; and ever after he 
entered the church with Carrie Frizzle upon his arm, and came 
out with his wife, the excitement waned, and strange rumors were 
revived ! 


+ 
+ 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


I am fond of children. I think them the poetry of the world ; 
the fresh flowers of our hearths and homes—little conjurors, with 
their “natural magic,” evoking by their spells what delights and 
enriches all ranks, and equalizes the different classes of society. 
Often as they bring with them anxieties and cares, and live to 
occasion sorrow and grief, we should get on very badly without 
them. Only think, if there never was anything anywhere to be 
seen but great grown-up men and women! How should we long 
for the sight of a little child! Every infant comes into the world 
like a delegated prophet, the harbinger and herald of good tidings, 
whose office it is ‘‘to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children,” 
and to draw “ the disobedient to the wisdom of the just.” A child 
softens and purifies the heart, warming and melting it by its gentle 
presence ; it enriches the soul by new feelings, and awakens within 
it what is favorable to virtue. It is a beam of light, a fountain of 
love, a teacher whose lessons few can resist. Infants recall us 
from much that engenders and encourages selfishness, that freezes 
the affections, roughens the manners, indurates the heart; they 
brighten the home, deepen love, invigorate exertion, infuse cour- 
age, and vivify and sustain the charities of life. It would bea 
terrible world, I do think, if it was not embellished by little chil- 
dren.— Binney. 


soe > 


Tue Morats or Art.—Coleridge says,“ Every human feel- 
ing is greater and larger than the exciting cause, a proof that man 
is designed for a higher state of existence ; and this is deeply im- 
plied in music, in which there is always something more and be- 
yond the immediate expression.” But not music only, every 
—— of art ought to excite emotions greater, and thoughts 
arger than itself. Thoughts and emotions which never, perhaps, 
were in the mind of the artist, never were anticipated, never were 
intended by him, may be strongly suggested by his work. This 
is an important ; art of the morals of art which we must never 
lose sight of. A1i is not only for pleasure and profit, but for good 


and for evil.—Mrs. Jameson. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ARABS. 
The Arabs are fond of witnessing dancing, though they never 
engage in it themselves, conceiving it to be beneath the dignity of 
manhood. Our first engraving shows the costume of the female 


dancers. The professional dancers, male and female, but partic- | 


ularly the latter, are liberally patronized. The Arab dance is a 


A GROUP OF ARABIAN FEMALE DANCERS. 


without thinking of death, and it is the marabout, whose quack 
prescriptions have commonly hastened the final instant, who pre- 
sides over the obsequies in his two-fold character of spiritual and 
temporal tebib (physician). There is much of grandeur and sim- 
plicity in the funeral ceremonies of the Mahometans. The body, 
shrouded in its “ daily habit” for a winding-sheet, and exposed 


sort of medium between the voluptuous audacity of the Spanish | %o all eyes, is borne on a horse, the bridle being held by a man on 


bolero and the mystic pantomime of the Eastern bayaderes. It 


can hardly be called dancing. With her hair scattered in long | 
tresses, her eyes gleaming, her lips half unclosed, and murmuring | Distributions of provisions are made at the place of sepulture to 
fragments of songs set to a mournful and monotonous tune, ber | the panpers and mendicants who have joined the funeral proces- 
cheeks inflamed, the Algerian bayadere revolves slowly and con- , sion. Fig trees, laurel roses, limes and sycamores shade many 


tmuously. The head is thrown back and 
she seems plunged in a dreamy reverie, 
while the body is apparently a prey to a con- 
tinued nervous shuddering. ree or four 
masicians accompany her—the first holding 
a two-stringed violin, the second a mandoline, 
and the third an earthen vessel closed with 
parchment. Nothing can be more disagree- 
able to European ears than their harmonies. 
The Arabs, as the dance continues, open 
their purses, and taking out pieces of money, 
lay them as offerings on the forehead, chin or 
lips of the dancers, whose heads, as we have 
before remarked, are thrown far back. The 
beauty of their art consists in continuing 
their revolutions without dropping one of 
these pieces of money. After baving revolv- 
ed in this way for a few minutes, the danseuse 
raises her head and drops the coins into a 
piece of drapery she holds in both hands 
as high as her shoulders; then she resumes 
her exercise, and prolongs it often many 
hours, until she falls fainting amidst the ap- 
plause of the enraptured spectators. Another 
assumes the place of the fallen bayadere, and 
the dance is sometimes kept up in this way 
till morning. Other dancers appeal to the 
military passion of the Arabs by a sword- 
dance, which is the one represented in the 
eng'aving, and more spirited and interesting 
than the monotonous and everlasting pi- 
rouette of which the Arabs seem so enamor- 
ed, and which wants; the excitement of the 
Shaker whirl, because it has not the same 
dizzying rapidity. Our second engraving represents a funeral 

ion. If it be true, as Christian philosophers have taught, 
that the preparation for death is the aim and principal work of 
life, there is no man in the world who realizes these austere con- 
ditions, and knows how to die better than the Arab. He beholds 
his approaching dissolution with as much calmness as if he did 
not bear within him the germs of his coming end. When his 
strength fails him, he extends himself upon the ground, com- 
mends him to the protection of the Prophet, and with his face 
turned to the east, breathes his last sigh and leaves the world 
without being stripped of his garments. No testamentary dis- 
positions to make, no religious duties to be accomplished, trouble 
the calmness of his exit at this final hour. He generally dies 


| 


foot,while a long file of silent and chosen horsemen bring up 
the rear. The respect of the Orientals for death is well known. 


AN ARABIAN FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


the cemeteries. The field of death commonly extends in every 
direction around inhabited places. The dead man is laid in 
his last bed, with his breast elevated, inclined to one side and 
leaning on the left elbow, so that he may rise more readily at 
the sound of the last trumpet of judgment. The structure of 
the tomb is rude, and a few narrow stones, piled in a rectangu- 
lar form, com the whole monument. But the mouth of 
the grave is carefully covered with flag-stone or brick mason- 
ry, with the design of guarding the dead from the teeth of the 
jackals, or the still more dreaded voracity of the ghouls (vam- 
pires.) A sort of funnel of baked earth is placed over the head 
of the deceased, doubtless that he may better hear the voice of 
the angel who, on the day of the resurrection, will summon the 


infidel, and the faithful to lay aside the garments of the grave and 
appear in the presence of Allah. No inscription, no epitaph, in- 
dicates the name or rank of the deceased, and it remains for filial 
or conjugal piety to distinguish the sepulchre. A few rare tombs, 
surmounted by tarbans sculptured in stone or marble, are the only 
indications of the last resting-place of certain persons who have 
occupied ae their lives positions of distinction, or have pos- 
sessed a large share of the goods of this world. Finally, some 
men, eminent for learning or picty, have obtained the honors of 
a dome or santon containing ir mortal remains, assiduously 
visited by devotees of Islamism, as the relics of martyrs were 
and still are, in certain European countries. Our third engrav- 
: ing represents a visit to a cemetery. To 
the tomb of these great saints the faithful 
Mussulmen come in cavalcades, at certain 
commemorative epochs of the year, to pay 
the honors of a volley, a funeral fantasia, 
in retarn for which they feel sure of obtaining, 
from the fortunate person thus honored by 
the eloquence of gunpowder, all the proper- 
Re dignity and sovereign remedies which 
they disdain to procure, or despair of obtain- 
ing, by the temporal methods within reach of 
the vulgar. This act of interested piety is 
faithfully and picturesquely rendered in our 
third engraving. We have next to sketch 
the bridal ceremonies of the Arabs, as shown 
in our last engraving. The peculiarity of 
the marriage contract is that the husband 
bestows a dowry on the wife. The happy 
air never see each other till the arrangemeit 
is irrevocably settled. On the marriage day 
only, the “high contracting parties” are 
brought together for the first time, in the 
midst of feasting, processions, illuminations 
and other ways of rejoicing, varying ac 
ing to the local customs of the different prov- 
inces and districts. Although marriage, with 
the Mahometans, owing to the facility of re 
pudiation, is a much less serious affair than 
among Christian nations, and does not oc@ 
py 4 life-time, still the poorest make it a 
int of honor to celebrate it worthily. It 
is by a warlike cavaleade (fantasia), in which 
gunpowder discourses most eloquently, that 
the bride is escorted to the kadi’s house, and 
afterwards to the conjugal domicile. Matrimonial fantasias dif 
fer very little from the mock skirmishes described so often by 
travellers, in which the Arabs execute the movements of attack 
and retreat—when, launching their horses at full gallop, and 
whirling their guns above their heads with one hand, uttering 
their war-cries, they discharge their fire-arms in the very face of 
the venerated individual in whose honor they spare neither pow 
der nor horse-flesh. Sometimes they execute a fantasia on foot. 
‘The men, clothed in their best apparel, advance with a clumsy 
step towards the women who are seated and arranged in a 
file, the bride occupying the centre. When they come before her, 
they discharge their muskets, and then retiring with the same 
grotesque dancing step, reload their pieces at some distance. 
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During this time all the women utter a 
piercing cry, a sort of shrill, high ke 
trill on the syllable you! you! which t 
sustain with meredible force of 
precision of intonation, often a minate or 
more, and which ends with an abrupt, un- 
foreseen and simaltanecous fall to the oc- 
tave. The effect of this singular accom- 
paniment, heard above the peals of musket- 
and the,shouts of the mascaline portion 
of the assembly, can only be compared to 
the stanning harmony of a distant concert 
of frogs. Although the Arabs leave the 
amusement of dancing to the women, some 
men adopt it as a ptofession. The ghel- 
labs, shown in the fourth engraving, are 
dancers of the simplest and most radimen- 
tal school. They tarn round incessantly, 
with very strange and ungracefal contor- 
tions. The masic, principally of the tam- 
borine, whose beats regulate the motions 
of the dancers, is monotonous and disa- 
greeable. Sach are the principal amase- 
ments of a people who have undergone no 
change of manners for many centuries, and 
who at least have the merit of being sat- 
isfied with very little—a trait of rare phi- 
losophy in human nature. 


PAPER AND INK. 

The Egyptian papyras was probably the 
first rade material, partaking of the nature 
of paper, ever manufactured for the par- 

s of record. It was made from the 
inner rind of @ liar rash growing apon 
the banks of the Nile. The production of 
this material can hardly be called a manu- 
facture, since it required no ae 
added ingredients to produce it. he 
rashes were gathered, split asander, placed 
side by side, and, after being wet with- the 
waters of the Nile, which were suppose: to 
possess an aglutinating property, subjected 
to pressure. To obtain increased strength 
and thickness, another layer was thus ar- 
ranged and placed transversely over the 
first, and then pressed together. Thus 
prepared, after being polished by smooth 
stones, it was fit for ase. The Evyptian inks are all of them 


sity and durability. The papyrus covered with hieroglyphics 
deposited in tombs more than three thousand years ago, has ap- 
parently suffered but little change during the lapse of ages. Na- 
smyth, an English chemist, has recently shown that the early 
Egyptians were acquainted with, and ‘made use of, the same 
kind of indelible or marking ink that we are using in our day. 
He has shown that some markings upon mummy cloth were made 
with the nitrate of silver. If his experiments are correct, we 
must conclude that the Egyptians were acquainted with nitric 
acid—a very remarkable fact for the consideration of chemists. 
The Chinese have made their peculiar kind of paper for many 
hundred years. It is probable that the Arabs derived their ideas 
of paper-making from the Chinese, and introduced its manufac- 
ture into Spain, early in the thirteenth century. Paper was man- 
ufactured entirely by hand up to the commencement of the pres- 
ent century, a very laborious and expensive process. By means 
of machinery, what is accomplished now in about three minutes, 
fifty years ago required at least three weeks to perform. The 
first continuous web of paper was made by machinery in 1804. 
The discovery of the bleaching properties of chlorine was of im- 
mense importance to the paper manufacturer, as by its magic 
power the colored and filthy rags are speedily rendered of snowy 
whiteness, and fit to he converted into delicate white paper. Pa- 
per may be made of almost any kind of vegetable substance. It 
18, indeed, a curious fact in the history of invention, that within 
& period of afew months, great exultation has been manifested 
over what is regarded as a new invention in paper manufactare, 
when these same results were produced nearly a century ago. A 
German chemist made paper from the shavings of beech wood 
1772. This ingenious person published a work on the paper 
manufacture, which work was printed upon paper made from six- 
ty different kinds of vegetable substances. These sixty varieties 


1HE GHELLABS, 


. ) | embraced paper made from the barks of many different kinds of 
carbonaceous in their natare, and are remarkable for their inten- | 


trees, from straw, vines, cabbage stumps, grass, potatoes, weeds, 
bones, ete., ete. Decay takes place in paper from what may be 
called eremacausis, or slow combustion. riting paper consists 
of woody fibres, having animal matter as a size upon its surface. 
This combination of animal and vegetable matter increases the 
number of prodacts of eremacansis, such as carbon and nitrate 


of ammonia, carbonated and sulphuretted hydrogen and water, | 


all of which favor the growth of a peculiar kind of fungi upon 


the paper, which insinuate themselves between the fibre, causing | 
a free admission of air, which hastens decay. With powerfal | 
microscopes these plants called fungi may be seen in decaying | 
They produce discoloration of the paper, and | 
where they have not taken root, may be destroyed by ammonia | 


manuscripts. 


or any alkali. Any of the salts of mercury, copper or zinc, incor- 
porated with the pulp and manufactured into the paper, would 
tend greatly to prevent this spontaneous decomposition in paper, 


and that used for very valuable documents, intended to be pre- | 


served for many years, should be thus prepared. The renewed 


attempts which have been made to manufacture paper from beech | 


wood, or any kind of wood, or barks or vines, are not regarded 
as practically very promising. Still, with the rapid progress of 
chemical science and the arts, this field of investigation should 
by no means be abandoned as barren of important results. 
may be divided into two distinct classes; those which hold car- 
bon in a minutely subdivided state in solution, and those which 
partake of the nature of dyes. Of this latter class is that kind 
80 universally used, made from nutgalls and the sulphate of iron. 
This ink, chemically speaking, is a tanno-gallati of iron. When 
recently prepared, it is quite pale when used upon paper, but in 
a short time after exposure to the air, it changes to e darker hue. 
This change is effected in consequence of the iron taking ona 
higher degree of oxydation. The pototamati and protogallati 
of iron are changed into the pergalbate and pertannate of 


AN ARABIAN BRIDAL PARTY. 


Inks | 


this metal. When writing in which this 
ink is used becomes yellow and indistinct 
from age, it is from decay of the vegetable 
portion of the ink. By making an infnsion 
of nuatgalls and tracing over the writing, it 
may be made more legibl>. In making 
paper from inferior rags, an excess of chlo- 
rine is used, and on such paper the best 
ink will become discolored. This variety 
of ink is much less durable than that pre- 
pared from carbon, and besides it is easil 
destroyed and rendered colorless. A wea 
solution of oxalic acid on over writin 
done with this ink completely changes an 
destroys its color. The sulphate of iron is 
converted into oxalate of iron, which salt 
is colorless. An excellent ink may be pre- 
pared from an infasion of logwood, by ad- 
ding prussiate and bichromate of potasse. 
This ink is not a suspended precipitate, 
but a clean solution, Y sane which no de- 
posit is produced. It is not changed or 
destroyed by weak acids. Its cost per gal- 
lon is less than two cents. A very durable 
carbon ink may be made from an acetous 
solution of gluten—the gluten derived from 
wheat flour is to be dissolved in very di- 
luted acetous acid, and carbon in the form 
of calcined lampblack added to it. ‘This 
ink should be used in all valuable records 
and writings of importance. All printing 
inks are carbon inks. The ink used in 
printirg bills is easily removed by using 
the hydro carbons, thus dissolving the oil 
in which the carbon is held, and washing 
off the carbon by water. No ink has as 
yet been prepared which will resist the 
manipulations of the chemist. Chemical 
agents may, however, be employed in the 
manufacture of paper, such as the iodide 
of potassium, fenu cyanide of potassium, 
and starch, which; when chemical ayents 
are applied to remove the ink, will easily 
decompose, ard gente discolorization of 
the paper, and thus prevent fraud. The 
chemical facts given above, were offered in 
a lecture by Dr. Nichols, recently, at Co- 
mer’s Commercial College in Boston. The 
lecturer made several interesting experiments, such as the extem- 
oraneous manufacture of inks, and removing them from paper 
»y means of chemical agents, etc. A beautiful experiment, illus- 
trative of the instantaneous production of change of color by 
| chemical agents was made. A colorless liquid was poured from 
a vessel into three separate glasses, producing in one an intense 
|, purple, in another a green, and another a red. 


~ 
CAPTURE OF A RUSSIAN PRISONER. 

The last day I was in the trenches, while a slight skirmish was 
going on in front and in a covered way, I met one of our rifle- 
men and a Russian rifleman walking slowly together. As I came 
nearer, I saw that the Russian was limping along in pain, rest- 
ing his hands on our fellow’s shoulder, who, with two rifles under 
| his arm and a pipe in his mouth, was walking easily and coolly 
| along, evidently giving his wounded opponent some yood advice, 
which I have no doubt was all the better relished fur not being 
understood. Struck with the singularity of their »ppearance, I 
waited till they approached, and asked the mfleman how he got 
his prisoner. “ A it where did I get him, sir?” +aid he, with an 
accent of indignant surprise; ‘‘ faith I shot him with my own two 
hands.” “ When did you shoot him?” I inquired. “When? I 
shot him down there, of course,” snid he, pointing to the “ovens” 
where there had been a slight skirmish. ‘ He was down there 
| behind a wall, sir, taking aim with his legs out, when I hit him 
| with my last round in the knee; and I’ve got his pipe, sir, end 
I’ve got his bacea, sir, and all 1 warts now is his boots, and I'm 
leading him to the hospital, when ] can take ’«m off comfortable.” 
Having said this much with a droll earnestness, to which no 
words can do justice, he quietly resumed his way towards the 
rear, assisting and helping his poor, wounded prisoner, who, dur- 
ing the whole time of our dialogue, had been bowing, cap in 
hand, from one to the other, as if to implore our mercy and pro- 
tection. —English Paper. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
SHALL WE KNOW EACH OTHER IN HEAVEN? 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 


Say. in that land of beauty, 
Of gladners evermore, 

Shall we not quaff the pleasures 
Of early friendships o'er? 


When all that’s mortal resteth 
Within its narrow home, 


Shall friends at heaven’s portal 
Beckon us to come? : 


Will they not waft us onward, 
In raptures to the throne, 
And tell to us the story 
ofr k 


Mitad 


We love our earthly treasures 
With an unfailing love, 

And shall we not, rejoicing, 
United, sing above’? 


© yes! methinks the pleasures 
That friendship lendeth here, 
Shall be alone perfected 
In dearer union there. 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


EMPIRE OF BURMAH. 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


Irs organization is an anomaly, and the government, in all 
respects, may be regarded as a phenomenon. A new interest has 
been elicited in the people of that far off nation of late, in con- 
sequence of the difficulties existing between themselves, or rather 
their indolent, ignorant, despotic emperor and the British power 
in India. 

All travellers who have penetrated into the country, uniformly 
extol its natural beauties, productiveness and immense capabil- 
ities under the protection of a just system of laws. Perhaps the 
American missionaries have a better knowledge of the character 
and resources of Burmah than Europeans. By the indefatigable 
labors of the servants of the Foreign Baptist Missionary Board, 
considerable insight into the modern condition of the empire has 
been achieved. While others realize their insecurity, and there- 
fore rarely venture far into the interior, the missionaries have 
been dauntless and daring. They have sustained themselves by 
strictly practising the precepts of their Divine Master—doing as 
they would be done unto. Without arms, or indeed, any protec- 
tion but the panoply of righteousness, they have lived many years 
on excellent terms with some of the highest official dignitaries, 
and while preaching the gospel, have in no wise neglected to 
improve their opportunities for studying their institutions. 

As the history of Burmah is not contemplated in the following 
observations, the writer does not intend to do more than advert 
to some of the peculiar characteristics of this great family of 
Asiatics, who differ essentially, both physically and morally, from 
other occupants of that section of the continent. 

Like all those who are under the almost perpetual influence 
of a burning sun, the Burmese have dark skins, black eyes, some- 
what angular orbits, black hair, and as a whole they are timid, 
treacherous, indolent and quite incapable, under their native 
princes, of making any progression towards cither a moral or 
political elevation. An hereditary monarch wields the sceptre of 
supreme, uncontrolled authority. When the throne becomes va- 
cant by death, a mighty, and generally, a bloody struggle ensues 
between contending brothers. Every measure of government is 
excessively arbitrary. Not the least show of reason is percepti- 
ble in the management of public affairs. Getting and keeping 
are the prominent acts of the ruler and his ministers. Such op- 
pression as obtains in Burmah, is not uncommon among semi- 
barbarous people ; but they, of all others, are the most ingenious 
in their means of engendering wretchedness. 

Human happiness seems not to be contemplated, while the in- 
fliction of corporeal misery is a study requiring no extraordinary 
effort. Without written laws, the will of the sovereign, how- 
ever disposed to act on the principles of equity, is sure to be mis- 
represented or perverted, in being circulated over the kingdom. 
Burmah, therefore, suffers all the grievances naturally resulting 
from the selfishness of the king and the cupidity of his officers 
of every grade. 

There being no standing army, the sustaining pillar of all 
arbitrary governments but this, if the great chiefs rebel, prove 
unfaithful to their trusts, or crush the masses into the dust, there 
are but two ways by which they can be punished or overawed 
into submission. 

Robbers and cut-throats are the ultimate reliance of the gov- 
ernment. Throughout Burmah, bands and single-handed individ- 
uals of a daring, reckless spirit prowl over the realm in search of 
plunder. Thousands of them have a kind of license from the 
state to pursue their predatory calling, and in return for the 
privilege, a tacit understanding exists, that when soldiers are re- 
quired for the king’s service, they are bound to come forward to 
his majesty’s assistance. Such a call is hailed with pleasure, 
because it opens a prospect of #iflanous gain on a larger field of 
operations, and the mercenarie together in great numbers to 
receive the orders of the court. 

Not a man of them receives a farthing of pay, neither are they 
provided with arms, clothing or rations, however difficult or haz- 
ardous may be the proposed scheme of service. This, on all 


emergencies, is the nucleus of an army, whether of defence or 
aggression. The next movement is to make use of them to 
enlarge the government forces by impressment of the villagers, 
whatever their occupation or however ignorant of war; and, in 


short, any and every male they can secure by a sudden surprisal. 


On reaching the camp, the new recruits are compelled to pro- 
vide for their own necessities, even as prisoners. But their actual 
wants are few, compared with the demands of European soldiers. 


Fruits abound, and animal food being less esteemed than in cold- 
er climates, or nature requiring a simpler regimen to keep the 
vital apparatus in a condition for action, finding themselves in 
provisions is the least of their hardships. 

A remarkable feature of this policy consists in seizing the wife 
and children of the kidnapped soldicr, who are kept as hostages, 
to be punished for any unfaithfulness of the poor fellow who is 
to fight the battles the destinies have in reserve for him. Should 
he desert, the most awful cruelties are meted out upon the un- 
happy family, which only terminate with the death of every mem- 
ber of it. Thus a large circle of relatives not unfrequently are 
utterly exterminated. Life is of no possible value to tyrants. 
He is greatest who has the fewest to govern. Individual author- 
ity is augmented in proportion to the ability to torture and 
destroy. Supreme selfishness is predominant in every breast. 

Notwithstanding these dark shades in the national character, 
and the demoniacal spirit that influences those who entertain 
ambitious designs, there are some exceptions to this forbidding 
picture. There is a numerous and influential priesthood, called 
phoongees, who are Buddhists. Their possessions are immense, 
their houses the best in the land, generally connected with ex- 
tensive domains, and being conducted, in their every-day econ- 
omy, much like monasteries in Asia Minor, all the literature and 
certainly all knowledge beyond the common walks of hamlet 
life, is monopolized by this monastic and highly privileged body. 
They seem to be above law and beyond the reach of annoyance. 
Some of their establishments in the large cities, are enormously 
elaborate, and not unfrequently have two hundred acres of land 
attached. With all their controlling power, which can be exer- 
cised with unlimited effect on the minds of the poor, ignorant, 
obsequious creatures who constitute the nation, to their credit it 
is admitted by the best informed travellers, that they are strictly 
virtuous. ‘Temperance, frugality and piety—that is Buddhistism 
—uniformly distinguish this numerous priesthood. It is the 
more striking, taking into account their supposed heathen enthu- 
siasm, and their non-acquaintance with the divine precepts of 
Christianity. 

Priests never marry, and yet their lives are above suspicion in 
respect to immoralities that are usually charged to a people with- 
out the pale of moral Christian culture. Both the dwellings as 
well as the persons of the phoongees are sacred. In no event, 
let the circumstances be what they may, can any liberties be 
taken with either. Their heads are invariably shorn of all hair, 
and their dress is always yellow. Thus there is no mistaking a 
priest, for his clothing, light and airy, forever has the same color. 
In short, they have the best of life in Burmah, with the expecta- 
tion of bettering their condition hereafter. With the priests, 
who are the instrumentalities for actually maintaining the author- 
ity which his majesty wields, is lodged all the literary industry 
found in the country. They write, or rather have written in re- 
mote times, a vast number of books. No subject on which their 
thoughts may have dwelt, seems to have been omitted. On 
medicine and theology, however, they have bestowed a surprising 
amount of mechanical skill. 

Both pagodas and monasteries are filled to inconvenience with 
wooden books—the sheets being thin, about two inches in width, 
and of various lengths, from two to ten or twenty inches. With 
a sharp instrument the letters are drawn expeditiously and neatly. 
Two holes are made through each leaf, by which they are thread- 
ed on a wooden pin running through the whole. All the volumes 
brought to the United States have proved beautiful specimens of 
native chirography. Those most in request on account of their 
profundity or other qualities which we cannot estimate, are pro- 
fusely gilded and chpicely cared for in bags or mats, and packed 
away where they are not likely to incur injury. 

Mechanical ingenuity, in some respects, is of a low standard. 
They produce a great many things fabricated with extremely rude 
tools. Their finest specimens, compared with European or Amer- 
ican products, are wonderfully executed, while some are miserable 
abortions. Still, poor as they are, and rude, as curiosities, their 
domestic conveniences are contemplated with amazement. In 
the manufacture of bells, they excel all other nations. Whether 
the composition of the metal, the magnitude of some which have 
been examined by foreigners, or the position given to them, con- 
tributes to their excellence of tone, is not ascertained. Some of 
the largest sized, compared with the hugest ever cast in Europe, 
are monsters in magnitude, not unfrequently being ten or fifteen 
feet in diameter. They are suspended near the ground, exposed 
completely to the weather, and are without tongues. Their tone 
is delightful to the ear—so soft, that the merest tap of a rattan 
on the rim puts the mighty mass in a gentle tremor that thrills 
upon every nerve in the body, while it rolls onward and the vi- 
brations put in commotion the surrounding atmosphere at a 
prodigious distance. 

A party of English officers succeeded at Rangoon, when the 
citizens made their escape on the approach of the E. I. Compa- 
ny’s forces, in unhanging one of the great bells, which they 
intended to convey to England as a trophy. Ip the act of hoist- 
ing it on board a gteamer, however, it broke from the ropes and 
fell into the river, where all hope or expectation of recovering 
it was abandoned. When the boat moved away the natives at 
once gathered about the bank, and by divers and various schemes 


best known to themselves, recovered the bell, which they trans- 
ported back to its old position, where it still remains, bidding 
defiance to the vandalism of the white-faced invaders. 

Over the exterior, inscriptions, mottoes and aphorisms abound, 
which the priests superintend with a vigilance commendable to 


their taste at least, if no reference were had to the perpetuation 
of moral sentiments. An opinion has been advanced that the 
extraordinary tone of the Burmese bells is due to the presence of 
silver, introduced in much larger proportions than is usual with 
European founders. 

All the first class of the old Spanish bells in the religious struc. 
tures of Mexico, are magnificent in tone, and rupture the air to 
immense distances when their powers are brought out by a 
heavy fall of an iron clapper. This quality is imparted by the 
large quantity of silver, supposed to be nearly one-half. 

Throughout the whole of Burmah, as far as it has been scen 
by travellers, pagodas abound. Every hill and commanding 
elevation is crowned by one of these singularly contrived struc. 
tures. Some of them are several hundred feet high, octagonal, 
with projecting eaves on each story, at the angles of which small 
bells are suspended, by the side of which is a little copper leaf, 
that the slightest zephyr puts in motion. The slightest contact 
with the bell is sufficient to elicit a sound, and hence there is 
rarely a moment when the heavens are not vocal with an infimi- 
tude of sweet sounds that seem to be falling from the clouds. 
The colossal pagoda of Rangoon is gilded from the top to the 
bottom, and at a few hundred rods distance appears like a column 
of fire, flashing and illuminating the whole region around. 

A fierce war is now raging between the Burmese and the East 
India Company. By frequent invasions, the officers in the ser- 
vice of the Company have availed themselves of the protection 
of their own cannon to study the resources of the country ; at 
the same time a collection of statistical memoranda have been 
given through the army officers, to publications in Calcutta, ex- 
planatory of the internal circumstances of the cities and river 
towns, where steamers recently ploughed their way for the first 
time, through the turbid streams of his Burman majesty’s 
dominions. 

Formerly, Ava was the capital, and hence the government is 
spoken of in public documents as the Court of Ava. But Un- 
arahpoora is the capital at present, and the residence of the royal 
family. It contains an assumed population of 200,000. Ran- 
goon has 80,000 ; Bassein 40,000, and Prome, out of which the 
inhabitants fled on the approach of the English, may have had 
between 40 and 60,000. A city called Doonooyoo is beginning 
to have considerable importance. Very little appears to have 
been known about it till since the breaking out of the war. Its 
population is computed at 80,000; and Yangeensiah numbers 
about the same. There are many more cities, no doubt, far 
superior to these in wealth, resources and population, but the 
information concerning them is not of an authentic character. 
Of the entire population of the country, nothing is certainly 
known. 

With a fertile soil of unsurpassed richness, agriculture is 
scarcely recognized. The culture is miserable as far as it goes, 
and under the control of the singular race who are wandering 
over the inviting landscape, no progress is to be anticipated. 
Rearing cattle and goats is not an employment. Numerous herds 
roam from one favorable place for pasturage to another, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the season, but not under the care of 
shepherds, as has been the custom in Asia Minor Since the del- 
uge ; the Burmese have neither herdsmen nor shepherds. They 
are so wedded to dic freedom, it would be a difficult under- 
taking to make them till the ground. 

Fine horses, unless introduced from the British possessions, are 
strange animals in the Burmese territories. A small breed of 
hardy, nimble-footed ponies, however, are raised in great plenty. 
On those, soldiers are fond of assaulting their enemies. Wild 
cattle range through the gorges and mountainous provinces by 
millions, increasing instead of diminishing. 

For draught, pleasure riding, hunting the tiger, and the 
weightier operations of war, the domesticated elephant is the 
reliance of the Burmese. Some of these animals are of prodig- 
ious size and strength. They are worked to drag logs, heavy 
burdens of every kind, perform all the drudgery and bear their 
harsh masters wherever they may direct. ‘They are taught to 
crook one of their fore legs in a manner to make two steps 10 
enable the rider to mount their necks, from whence he crawls up 
to the pillion on their backs. Docile, obedient to a proverb, and 
capable of being useful, at a trifling expense to the proprietors, 
for a hundred years in succession, the elephant is to Burmah, 
what the camel is to the Bedouin Arabs, the strength, wealth and 
companion of the family. ® 

Not contemplating in this sketch, a minute description of ll 
the resources of this singular, out-of the-way country, no attempt 
at minutie will be attempted. 

A few small river steamers have been in constant activity since 
the war commenced, in transporting troops, munitions and log: 
gage up the Irawaddy. They were new sights to the Burmes¢, 
and their tread of them éannot be overcome by familiarity wi'! 
their appearance. ‘They have ascended as far as Pegu, and whole 
armies collected to intercept the landing forces, have once ° 
twice run for dear life at the first glimpse of the steam pip 
They cannot comprehend the mystery of their construction, ' 
drink in cold water and throw it out again boiling hot! Rangoo" 
and Prome were easy conquests in consequence of the tert 
infused into the soldiery by the automatic movements of the fir 
monsters from Calcutta and Maulmain. 

An intelligent spectator of what is going on+at this time™ 
Burmah, in acommunication to the Friend of India, an admirable 
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in Calcutta, says that hundreds of families are living in 
boats, kept afloat in the neighborhood of their king’s armies, to 
escape pillage and abominations that are practised by the robber 
soldiers of which the forces are mainly composed. The people 
have discovered the hamanity of the Company’s forces, and as 


fur as they can, with impunity, throw off their allegiance to his 
exacting majesty, and place themselves under the protection of 
General Godwin, the commander-in-chief. 

One of the most celebrated of the Burmese generals in com- 
mand, a son of an exalted personage, Maha Bondoola, carly in 
November last, fled to the British and abandoned the cause of 


his regal master. His name was considered a tower of strength, 
says the writer, to his countrymen, but the moment the guns of 
Prome were taken by Captain Tarlton, a daring feat in the eyes 
of the on-shore people, the king became excessively alarmed. It 
appears that he laid the blame on his general, the brave Bun- 
doola, the offspring of the mighty Bondoola, and for the purpose, 
no doubt, of wreaking a royal vengeance on the unfortunate com- 
mander, sent orders to have him sent to Ava in woman’s clothes. 
Knowing full well the destiny that awaited him when once in the 
possession of the enraged monarch, he fled instantaneously from 
his own camp, in which he would have been a degraded prisoner 
in half a moment more, to the enclosure of the British general, 
fortunately escaping a flood of bullets fired at him by the picket 
ards. 

w about eight miles below Prome, there are two small islands 
in the river, on one side of which is the channel. Thirty cannon 
had been arranged up high on an embankment, to cut off any 
craft that might have the temerity to attempt passing the islands. 
An immense mountain, facing the river, exceedingly lofty and 
almost overhanging the water, was covered by a vast rabble of 
the Burmese, armed with muskets, who were to fire down upon 
the English troops, should they presume to undertake the peril- 
ous feat of ranning up the stream in the face of the splendid 
battery prepared to intercept their progress. During the whole 
war, they have on no former occasion displayed so much ingenu- 
ity as in the plan to protect the stronghold of Prome. 

This was Bundoola’s command, including the city above. On 
the opposite side of the islands there was the dry bed of a creek, 
uniting with the main river trank above and below, in which the 
water so rarely flows that it never for once occurred to Bundoola 
or his engineers to fortify it, or in any manner pay attention to it, 
on account of the impossibility of navigating boats in that direc- 
tion. Strange as it proved in the sequel, when the light draught 
steamboats with the British soldiers arrived at that point, and 
discovered the bloody reception that would be given them in the 
event of running under the brow of the mountain, they hesitated, 
without knowing what course to adopt. A Burmese pilot on 
board suggested the possibility of going round the islands through 
the creek, in which the water was evidently rising. No sooner 
than said, it was done, and the entire fleet went through without 
the least impediment, to the utter confusion and disappointment 
of the liers-in-wait, who were powerless. On went the boats 
beyond them without hindrance, and Prome became an easy 
conquest. 

It was this ruse that maddened the king, and led to the defec- 
tion of Bundoola. He saw that with an enemy in their midst, 
and a victorious one, too, who could not be controlled by any sys- 
tem of tactics known to him, and death being certain in one di- 
rection, while life was sure in the other, the general acted upon 
an old principle, that discretion is the better part of valor, and 
thus saved himself while he could. 

No subject of the king who has been unfortunate in a battle, or 
in any manner has failed to carry out the instructions of the court, 
has the least chance for length of days, if once in possession of 
the government. Human life has no value in Burmah, and yet 
the blood of a beast or bird is never willingly shed. They per- 
fectly abhor the thought of killing an animal. Fish is an essen- 
tial part of their food, but never, it is averred, is meat swallowed. 
Even the turtles, which are innumerable in the rivers, of a re- 
markable size and excellent aliment, in universal estimation among 
Christians, if nowhere else, are never molested. Pigs, dogs and 
cats swarm by millions in the streets of the cities, and, in fact, 
the whole kingdom is one vast kennel, pig-stye and cat-range, 
excessively annoying, and :n abounding nuisance of inconceivable 
magnitude. 

From the remotest epoch, the Orientals have been celebrated 
above all others for their skill in jugglery. In balancing, walk- 
ing on stilts, playing with a number of brass balls, rings, throw- 
ing knives, swallowing swords or piercing themselves with spears, 
suspending their bodies by tendons or hooking up a muscle and 
Swinging to and fro at the extremity of a rope made fast to a 
bleeding wound, they put all other exhibitors to confusion. 


After an attentive examination of the scheme of warfare pur- 
sued by the Governor-General of India, and the kind of defence 
on the part of the Burmese, it seems probable that the king- 
dom must ultimately be subjugated to the British arms. No 
people of Asia, however determined on resistance, can stand be- 
fore the Anglo-Saxon. He is destined to carry the principles of 
civil liberty over the globe. Civilization, accompanied by the 
arts, the sciences, and all those appliances which elevate human- 
ity, is in the care and keeping of this all-subduing, victorious 
family of amen. When another chapter in the progress of the 
Struggle for the extension of British power over the imperfectly 
known territories of Burmah is promulgated, we shall renew 
our researches and publish the facts as they are developed. 


Believe nothing against another but upon good au vi ue 
chant Nhat may hurt another, unless it may be a greater urt to 
to conceal it. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} i 


BERTRAND DE BORN. 


BY CARL RUPERT. 


[The tale in number 10 of the Pictorial, entitled ‘‘ Coronation Day,” has called 


outa correspondent, who has furnished the following historical details re- , 


specting Bertrand de Born, the famous troubadour, the hero of that tale.] 

Tae German poet Uhland, wishing to express the “ Might of 
Song,” has chosen this minstrel hero for the subject of a ballad, 
which is accounted one of his best, and which I offer you in a 
translation. Mrs. Jameson, in her Loves of the Poets, gives the 
story on which the poet has based his version. ‘Bertrand de 
Born exercised in his time a fatal influence in the counsels and 
politics of England. A close and ardent friendship existed be- 
tween him and young Henry Plantagenet, the eldest sonsof our 
Henry the Second ; and the family dissensions which distracted 
the English court, and the unnatural rebellion of Henry and 
Richard against their father, were his work. It happened some- 
time after the death of Prince Henry, that the king of England 
besieged Bertrand de Born in one of his castles. The resistance 
was long and obstinate, but at length the warlike troubadour was 
taken prisoner and brought before the king, so justly incensed 
against him, and from whom he had no mercy to expect. The 
heart of Henry was still bleeding by the wrongs inflicted by his 
ungrateful children, and he saw before him and in his power, the 
primary cause of their misdeeds, and his own bitter sufferings. 
Bertrand was on the point of being led out to death, when by a 
single word he reminded the king of his lost son, and the tender 
friendship which had existed between them, when Henry bursting 
into tears, turned aside, and commanded Bertrand and his follow- 
ers to be immediately set at liberty, and even restored to Bertrand 
his castle and his lands, in the name of his dead son.” Now for 
Uhland : 


On the steep, in ruins smoky, 
Autafort, the castle, stands; 

By the king's pavilion standeth 
Now its lord in fetter-bands. 

**Com’st thou, who with song and weapon 

Stirred rebellion through my lands, 

Who hast dared estrange the children 
From their father’s own commands. 


* Art before me, thou, who boasted 
Once in proud and haughty strain, 
That bat half thy «pirit’s courage 
Never wouldst thou need again! 
What can now its half avail thee, 
When thou askest all in vain, 
That it build again thy castle, 
And thy fetters break in twain?” 


* As thou say’st, my lord and monarch, 

Standeth here Bertrand de Born, 

Who with but a song inflaming 
Perigord and Ventadorn, 

Was to thee, their mighty master, 
In thy eyes, a stinging thorn, 

For whose love thy princely children 
Bore their father’s ire in scorn. 


“Tn thy castle sat thy daughter, 

Fair arrayed as prince's bride, 

Then before her sang my minstrel, 
Sang the word I did confide; 

Sang the poet's song of longing, 
What was once her only pride, 

Till her tears bedewed his vesture, 
Tears of love, no more denied. 


“ From the olive’s slumbrous shadows 

Came thy fondest son to hear, 

As my songof battle proudly 
Echoed through his passive ear. 

Quick his charger then he girded, 
While I waved the banner near, 

Went he forth to meet death's arrow 
Where proud Montfort’s portals peer. 


“In my arms he sank all bloody ; 

Not the steel, that pierced the vein, 

Gave his life the fatal death wound, 
No, it was thy curse’s bane. 

Still he stretched his hand unto thee 
Over mountain, sea and plain. 

But he could not reach his father’s, 
So he pressed my own again. 


‘Then like Autafort above thee, 

Broken was my former might, 

Gone were chords, the stock remaining 
Could not whole nor half requite. 

Freely thou the arm hast fettered, 
When the spirit lies in blight, 

And with hymns of sorrow only 
Can I now thy ear invite.” 


‘** Thou hast won my son’s affections,” 
Said the king, with lowered brow, 

“ Hast my daughter's heart enchanted, 
—E’en my own—I know not how! 

Friend of the dead! the hand I offer 
. Should have sealed his pardon’s vow ; 

"Off the fetters! From thy spirit 

Comes a breath, that soothes me now!” 


In a more general way the celebrated Heine has employed the 
troubadour’s name in a few verses, which have the same purport : 


‘Nobility on every feature, 
Upon his front speaks thought mature, 
And every heart he makes his creature, 
Bertrand de Born, the troubadour. 


With of all ds he sought her, 
The lioness Plantagenet, 

And all her children. sons and daughter, 
He lured within his fatal net. 


And how he dared befool the sire! 


In tears dissolved the kingly scorn, 
When once he struck his song and lyre, 
That troubadour, Bertrand de Born! 


READING AND WRITING. 


Those accomplishments are the most excellent and most worthy 
of cultivation which contribute most largely to the happiness of 
others. I place that of reading well before every one of the arts 
which usually are so designated ; and certainly, had I the fairy’s 
power to bestow on those I loved the gift which should most en- 
dear them to others—not of course including good principle, good 
sense and good temper—I would give them the power of delight- 
ing their own family circle by reading and talking well. The 
former art especial.y is cultivated far too little for the health as 
well as the happiness of young women; so much is it neglected, 
that probably twenty can sing pleasingly for every one that can 
read agreeably. Yet we cannot doubt that a voice for singing is 
comparatively rare, and that almost any one who chooses to do 
so, can read so as to give pleasure. Perhaps there are two rea- 
sons for the general neglect of this charming accomplishment. 
In the first place, we are far too apt to cultivate most carefully 
that which is to please in society, and to neglect those arts which 
can contribute to domestic happiness ; we sing for our acquaint - 
ances to excite the admiration, or, it may be, the envy of people 
who see us but seldom, and would not greatly care if they never 
saw us again. But in being able to read well a good m or 
play, or even the debates in parliament, we are only likely to give 
pleasure to an invalid father or brother, or perhaps a group of 


younger brothers and sisters. But to increase the happiness of 
ut one of our home circle ought to be a source of far more satis- 
faction to us, than the applause of any stranger whatever. To 
wile away the dreary hours of pain and sickness—to charm a 
group of young listeners into forgetfulness of the rain or snow 
that is preventing them from enjoying their usual sports—these 
are objects we can easily attain, and from which we shall derive 
such real happiness, that they are well worth a little effort —Mrs. 
Pullan 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Harveettncs. Sketches in Prose and Verse. By Sypm Hastixcs. Boston: 

Wm. Fetridge & Co. 12mo. pp. 329. 

Volumes of sketches are quite fashionable now in the literary world, ard the 
fashion has preserved many writings quite too good to be lost. The idea of 
not making a book till you write continuously on one theme, is obsolete. The 
stories before us are quite spirited. The poems are not, as we understand, by 
the writer of the prose. 


A Last Loox ar tas Unrrep States. By Capt. Otpmixon. Geo. Routledge 
& Co.. London and New York. 
A work by an English traveller, who appears observant and intelligent. He 


tells his English readers in his preface, that this country is “equal in power 
and to England.” For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tue Tower or Lonpoxn. By W.H. Atnsworts. New York: Geo. Routledge 
& Co. 


Ainsworth writes Englisch historical romance as Dumas does French. The 
** Tower of London ” is fall of interest and excitement. with vividly sketched 
characters. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tae Wave or Lire. By Rev. @. 8. Weaver. Author of Hopes and Helps. 
Fowler & Wells, 142 Washington Street. 


The author labors in an earnest way to present to his readers the worth and 
beauty of the spirit-life, in opposition to a gross and impure existence, so as 
to “‘ win their love, and secure their approving actions.” The style as well as 
subjects treated of in the book are attractive. 

Tae Heiress or Betteroxt. By Emerson Bewnetr. Philadelphia: T. B. 

Peterson. 

Mr. Bennett is a prolific author, and hae produced a number of novelcttes, 
which have all enjoyed much popularity. He deals in startling incidents, and 
tells his gtories in energetic language. That before us is the best he has yet 
written. For sale by Federhen & Co. 


A Ilisrory or Garece. By Wm. Surrn. LL.D. Edited by C. C. Felton, LL D. 
Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brown. 1855. 8ve. pp. 670. 


* This work consists of two parts—the first, by Dr. William Smith, the well- 


known author of the Dictionaries of *‘ Greek and Roman Antiquities,” ‘‘ Biog- 
raphy and Mythology,” and ‘‘ Geography,” extends from the earliest time to 
the Roman Conquest. In the second part, Professor Felton, who has furnished 
admirable notes to Smith's porflon, continues the narrative to the present 
time. He has executed his task in a manner worthy of his high reputation as 
ascholar. The work was intended for schools; but it is so fall, and contains 
so many details, that ‘t will not be an unacceptable addition to any library. 
It is printed in tery elegant style, and amply illustrated throughout. 


New Mesic. Oliver Ditson, No. 115 Washington Street. 


Farewell to Avon.’ words by W. H. C. Hosmer, music by J. H. MeNaugh- 
ton; Elegy on Words of Schiller and Tennyson, by Adolph Kielblock ; -- South- 
ern Nightingale Polka,” by S. Owen Swallow, and ‘ Farewell, the Spell is 
Broken,” by W. W. Batcheider. 

First Geooraray ror By Mrs. Hagater Stowe. Boston: 

Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

From writing romance to preparing school-books is a wide step; but as Mrs. 
Stowe was a teacher before she took up novel-writing, she is well fitted to in- 
struct the youthful mind. It is aclear and well arranged treatise, neatly 
illustrated by maps and engravings. 


Tas Stanparp Fourts Reaper. By Eres Sarcenr. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 

son & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 352. 

The ‘‘ Standard Speaker,” and *‘ First Class Standard Reader.”’ by the same 
author, enjoy an extraordinary popularity, and have created a demand for an 
introductory work, which the volume before us supplies. It is weil filled with 
fresh and choice selections of poetry and prose, while the preliminary exer- 
cises in articulation, pronunciation and accent are truly admirable. 


Lives oF THe QureNs or ScorLanD. Vow. V. Mary Stcarr. By Aanes Srricx- 

LAND. New ¥ork: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 12mo. 

Mary, Queen of Scote! This name belongs as much to romance as to his 
tory—indeed, the story of the ill-fated sovereign needs no embellishment to 
render it fascinating. It inspired Scott and Schiller; Herbert has treated it 
with brilliant effect. and still each new delineator of her career and character 
opens fresh material and awakens fresh interest. The work before us is rich 
in detail, graphic in style, and shows great labor in preparation. It may be 
obtained of Burnham Brothers, Cornhill, and Redding & Co., State Street. 


Tue Lrrree Louvre: or Boys’ and Girls’ Gallery of Pictures. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. . 

When we remark that this belongs to the series of Harper's Story Books, 
and that it is by Jacob Abbott, we feel we have said enough to make all our 
young friends wild to buy copies. The stories are pleasant, and the illustra- 
tions beautiful. Boston: Burnham Brothers, and Kedding & Co. 
Marco Pavut’s Vorace AND TRAVELS.—SPRINGFIELD ARMORY. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Another of Jacob Abbott's excellent books, and one which, though designed 
for young people, contains a large amount of valuable to all ages. 
It is sold in Boston by Burnham Brothers and Kedding & Co. 


TRustrated. 


Pavsicat oF ng Lieut. M. F. Maury, LL.D. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. pp. 274. 

Lieut. Maury’s valuable scientific labors bid fair to revolutionize the naviga- 
tion of the ocean. This admirable treatise on the Physics] Geography of the 
Sea originated in his ‘‘ Wind and Current Charts,” prepared with infinite 
labor. In the work before us, we have various topics treated in the most 
satisfactory manner—such as the Gulf Stream. the atmosphere, currents, 
salts ot the sea, depths of the ocean, winds, storms, ete. The book is written 
in a plain and popular style, and require# no previous preparation. For sale 
by Redding & Co., State Street, and Burnham Brothers, Cornhill. 
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EX(LRiIOR VILW OF THE BOSTON ATHENZUM. 


BOSTON ATHENEUM. 

We lay before our readers, on this and the succeeding page, a 
series of views representing the exterior and the interior of the 
building of the Boston Athenzum, an institution of which our 
city has every reason to be proud. The sketches were drawn ex- 

ressly for our publication by Messrs. Worcester and Warren. 

he first shows the facade of the fine freestone building on Bea- 
con Street. It reflects great credit on the architects, Messrs. Ed- 
ward Clarke Cabot and George Minot Dexter. The building is 
114 feet long, of irregular breadth, and 60 feet high. The eleva- 
tion is in the later Italian style of architecture, and resembles 
some of Palladio’s designs, though the details are of more modern 
date. The material is the Patterson freestone, the texture of 
which is harder than common freestone, and admitting of fine 
workmanship. The corner stone was laid on April 26, 1847, in 
the presence of a large number of proprietors, of literary gentle- 
men and others interested in the prosperity of the institution. 
Hon. Thomas G. Cary, the president, opened the proceedings 
with a few felicitous remarks, at the close of which he introduced 
the Hon. Josiah Quincy, a former president of the association, 
who delivered an appropriate address, which affords us the author- 
ity for the following statements. The institution originated in 
the year 1805, in a society of literary men, who in that year laid 
the foundation of a library for their own use. This society was 
the Anthology Club. It was soon found necessary to seek exter- 


nal aid for the increase of their library, and it was through the in- 
fluence of William Smith Shaw that an attempt was made to es- 
tablish a reading-room, to be called the Anthology Reading Room. 
A prospectus was accordingly issued, and one hundred sixty sub- 
scribers, at ten dollars a year, were obtained. ‘In the course of 
a few months, the society transferred to five trustees their whole 
property in the reading-room and library, then amounting to one 
thousand volumes, and gave them authority, at their discretion, to 
convey the whole to a corporate body, and, if they deemed it ex- 
— to change the name and character of the institution. 

Inder this authority, the trustees associated with themselves The- 
ophilus Parsons, the chief justice of the State, John Davis, U.S. 
judge for this district, and John Lowell, one of the most efficient 
and active men of the period, leading and zealous in the promo- 
tion of every wise, noble and good object. With their aid, and 
under their auspices, the plan of this institution was traced, an 
act of incorporation was obtained, and on the 7th of April, 1807, 
the ‘ Proprietors of the Boston Atheneum ’ organized themselves 
into a body politic and corporate, according to the provisions of 
their charter; all the trustees being elected out of the members 
of the Anthology Club, excepting, only, that the offices of pres- 
ident, vice president and treasurer were filled respectively by the 
three distinguished gentlemen above-named. A subscription of 


one hundred and fifty shares, at three hundred dollars each, was 
speedily effected; and on this foundation, somewhat exceeding 


— 


forty-two thousand dollars, the Bos- 
ton Atheneum comme its career 
of activity and usefalness.” For some 
years its progress was slow ; but in 
1821 James Perkins, a wealthy and 
liberal merchant of Boston, present- 
‘ed the Atheneum with the noble es. 
tate in Pearl Street which it occupied 
until the completion of the present 
building. The stimalas of his ex. 
ample led to a subscription for sey- 
enty three shares in 1822, and from 
that time forward its career was pros- 
s. Liberal donations from 
homas Handasyd Perkins, James 
Perkins, Jr., John Bromfield and 
other wealthy and liberal gentlemen, 
swelled from time to time the fands 
and the literary and artistic treasures 
of the library and galleries of paint- 
ing.and statuary, till the institution 
has justly become the pride of our 
city, more than realized the 
dreams of its early founders. “ Be. 
neath the corner stone was deposited 
a silver plate, bearing the followi 
inscription: ‘The corner stone 
this building, dedicated to letters and 
the arts, by the proprietors of the 
Boston Atheneum, was laid on the 
27th day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-seven, and in i forty-first 
ng institution, which, founded 
y the exertions of William Smith 
Shaw and the other members of that 
association of ingenuous scholars, the 
“ Anthology Club,”’ has in later days 
been enlarged and adorned by 
public spirit and generosity of many 
contributors, and especially by the 
munificence of Semen Thon- 
as a Perkins, his brother, 
James Perkins, his son, and John 
Bromfield. Whenever this stone 
shall be removed, may it be only to 
improve and perpetuate the institu 
tion.’ The reverse has the follow- 
ing: ‘ Principal endowments of the 
Boston Atheneum before the year 1847, 
The sum of $42,000 was raised for 
the general purposes of the Athenzeam, by voluntary subscriptions 
for shares, in 1807. James Perkins, in 1821, gave his own costly 
mansion in Pearl Street, which from that time has been the seat 
of the institution. In the same year $22,000 were raised by vol- 
untary subscriptions for shares. Thomas Handasyd Perkins (be- 
ing his earlier and later valuable donations), and James Perkins 
the younger, seconded, in 1826, the liberality of the brother and 
the father, each giving $8000; and the sum of their contributions 
was increased to $45,000 by other subscriptions, obtained chicf- 
ly through the efforts and influence of Nathaniel Bowditch 
Francis Calley Gray, George Ticknor and Thomas Wren Ward. 
Augustus Thorndike, in 1823, gave a choice collection of casts 
from the most celebrated ancient statues. George Watson Brim- 
mer, in 1838, gave a magnificent collection of books on the fine 
arts. John Bromfield, in 1846, gave $25,000 as a fund, to be 
regularly increased by one quarter of the income, of which the 
other three quarters are to be annually applied to the purchase of 
books forever. The sum of $75,000 for the erection of the build- 
ing was raised by voluntary subscriptions for shares created in 
1844. Officers for the year 1847: President, Thos. Greaves 
Cary; Vice President, John Amory Lowell; Treasurer, Josiah 
Quincy, Jr.; Trustees, William Turrell Andrews, Edward Wi 
glesworth, William Hickling Prescott, Enoch Hale, George Still- 
man Hillard, Sam’! Austin, Jr., Amos Binney, Charles Amory 
Oliver Wendell Holmes ; Secretary, Henry Tuke Parker; Libra- 
rian, Charles Folsom; Architects, 
Fdward Clarke Cabot and George 
Minot Dexter. James Knox Poik, 
President of the United States; 
George Nixon Briggs, Governor of 
the Commonwealih of Massachu- 
setts ; Josiah Quincy, Mayor of the 
City of Boston.’” The affairs of the 
Atheneum are now in a highly pros- 
perous condition ; its debts and li- 
abilities being all paid or provided 
for. The land, buildings, books, 
statuary and pictures, at their actual 
cost, without including the valuable 
gifts of articles that have been rap- 
amount to 
uctive 
Bromfield’s fund amounts now to 
$27,000, and this, added to the money 
derived from the exhibition of statu- 
ary ani paintings, makes an aggre 
gate of more than $327,000. While 
referring our readers to Hon. Josiah 
Quincy’s admirable “ History of the 
Boston Athenaum,” to which we are 
indebted for the facts embraced in 
this sketch, we cannot forbear from 
quoting the reflection which a review 
of its condition suggests to the ven- 
erable author: “Nor can the writer 
of this history refrain, on this occa- 


sion, from expressing, in behalf 
his departed friends and contemp? 
raries, the delight they would have 


felt, if, looking th the long vists 
of nearly fifty years, they could have 
seen a result thus exceeding their 
fondest and brightest literary 

patriotic visions ; if the little band 
of enthusiastic scholars, when cast 
ing together, from their scanty means, 
a few volumes, to form a collection 

periodical publications,’ 

have beheld in the distance thes 
small seeds expanded into a library 
of more than fifty thousand i 
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novels difficult to be procured in 
America;’ if Shaw, the guardian 


ing the ex 
sanguine,’ ‘one hundred and sirty 


that within fifty years an institution 
would arise from these feeble begin- 
nings, the result of a liberality, 
possessing an accumu rope 
exceeding three hundred 
dollars; if Buckminster, when warn- 
ing his associates ‘ not to build a 
new edifice unless they could raise 
money to erect an elegant, 
classical building, entirely of stone, 
or with a stone fagade,’ could have 
beheld, in his mind's eye, the effect of 
his own and his associates’ labors, in 
a classical edifice, one hundred and 
sixteen feet in length, sixty feet in 
height, of a breadth that affords a 
space capable of splendidly accom- 
modating a library, reading-room, 
picture gallery and sculpture gallery, 
and with a stone fagade in the style 
of Palladio, the hearts of each and 
all of them would have been filled 
with a joy and exultation, which 
those alone can understand and real- 
ize, who, like them, combine, as an 
active principle of their lives, a love 
of literature with a love of country.” 
Our second engraving shows the in- 
terior of the library, a beautiful 
apartment. The stand-point is at 
the farther end, and the spectator 
reeives, through the arch, the li- 
— ’s desk at the farther extrem- 
ity. The room is on the second 
floor, and extends the whole length 
of the building. It is surrounded by 
an iron gallery, with an open iron 
lattice-work in front, to which access 
is obtained by a number of iro 
spiral stair cases, springing from the 
interior of the alcoves. All the iron 
and wood-work is painted. The far- 
ther compartment, beyond the arch, 
displays the books in cases lining the walls. In the latter com- 
partment the books are arranged in alcoves. A row of pedestals 
on each side support busts of distinguished persons, living and 
dead. The style of architecture and decoration is Italian, and 
exhibits great elegance of finish. The windows on the left of 
picture open on the Granary Buarying-ground, and are so lofty 
that they overlook the trees of the cemetery. This apartment 
contains about forty thousand volumes. The remainder are in 
a large hall on the same floor, communicating by doors with the 
alcoves on the right of the spectator. The magnificent collection 
of illustrated serials, comprising such works as Audubon’s Birds, 
the Dresden Gallery, the Orleans Gallery, etc., are locked up in 
alcoves, under the speeial charge of the librarian. Dr. Charles 
Folsom, who fills this important place, is a gentleman every way 
fitted for it. A lover of Sooke, he is here exactly in his element. 
A very ingenious stand to hold and display large volumes of en- 
gravings, without injury, is a mechanical contrivance of his own, 
which has elicited much attention. Dr. Folsom has several as- 
sistants. The quiet and seclusion of this well-lighted library, 
with its ample interior space, admirably adapt it to the wants of 
the student. Our third illustration exhibits the interior of the 
sculpture gallery which is on the first floor. This hall is eighty 
feet in length. To the right of it is the reading room. In the 
farther alcove is a cast of Michael Angelo’s Day and Night. In 
the interior of the alcoves on the right and left are original casts 
(that is, casts from the original mar- 
bles) of the Hanting Diana, Apollo, 
Belvidere, Venus of the Capitol, An- 
tinous, Venus de Medici, the Quoit 
Caster, Fighting Gladiator, and other 
antique statues, the property of the 
Atheneum, works which artists can- 
hot too often admire, study and draw. 
hey were presented to the institu- 
tion by Mr. Augustus Thorndike. 
There are also several fine marbles, 
some of them belonging to the gal- 
lery, and others deposited there by 
the proprietors. A fine work of 
American genius, “The Shipwrecked 
Mother and Child,” a marble group, 
by Edward A. Brackett, occupies « 
Space just in the rear of the supposed 
stand-point of the spectator. Green- 
ough, Dexter and Stephenson are 


of pictures, the subject of our fou 
t engraving, occupies the third 
hie and is lighted Ly the roof. 

ivided into apartmen! 
three of which are shown in oa? 
The fourth, which is in the 
rear of the spectator, is chiefly occu- 
Pied by both finished and incomplete 

works from the pencil of Washi 

- Here is his chaotic Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast, unfinished, but yet 
unquestionable traces of 
© grandeur of his mind and the 
shill of his 
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masters and American artists. The annual exhibitions bring 
together numerous contributions of fine pictures, and the galleries 
opened in May, and closed at the expiration of six months, prove 
very attractive to residents and strangers. The proceeds of these 
annual exhibitions are devoted to the purchase of meritorious 
works of art, to increase the collection belonging to the instita- 
tion. This money, if judiciously applied, will, before many 
years, form a gallery of incalculable value to students and lovers 
of art. There is no question that this institution has contributed 
largely to the formation of those literary tastes in the commanit 

which have given the city so high a reputation at home and abroad, 
thus realizing the ardent hopes of its founders. It is indeed, as 


the Anthology Club hoped it would be, an “ auxiliary to literature | 
and to business ; useful to the public, and honorable to its found- | 


ers and patrons.” 
incorporation, forcibly sets forth the advantages aimed to be 
secured, in the following passage, with which we close our notice 
of this institution, which has ever been so popular in our city: 
“ The value of learning, whatever incidental evils it may produce, 
is admitted by all who are qualified to judge upon the subject. 
Besides the dignity and satisfaction associated with the cultivation 
of letters and arts, and which constitute their worth to the indi- 
vidual, they have unlimited uses in respect to the community. 
Speculative and practical philosophy, history, polite literature, 
and the arts, bear an important relation to all the conveniences 


A memoir, published at the date of the act of | 


and elegancies of life, to all the good institutions of society, and 
to all the great interests of man, viewed as a rational and social, 
a moral and religious being. Not only, however, should these 
deep investigations of science and exquisite refinements of taste, 
which are necessarily confined to a few, be held in respect, as 
connected with the general welfare, but that love of intellectual 
improvement and pleasure, and that propensity to reading and 
inguiry, which are capable of being diffused through considerable 
proportions of the community, should be regarded with interest 
and promoted with zeal among a civilized and flourishing people. 
They belong to the regular progress of society. A nation that 
increases in wealth, without any corresponding increase in know}l- 
edge and refinement, in letters and arts, neglects the proper and 
respectable uses of prosperity. A love of intellectual improve- 
ment and of various objects of literatare and taste, in a societ 
enjoying freedom and affluence, is to be coveted and named 
because it produces the best exercise and application of the facul- 
ties ; because it strengthens and multiplies the ties that bind men 
together; because it enhances the value and satisfaction of social 
intercourse, by supplying worthy and interesting topics of conver- 
sation: becanse it heightens the enjoyment of all the blessings of 
life, and enables us to derive advantage and pleasure from a mul- 
titude of new sources; because, on the whole, it tends to the re- 
moval of error and the discovery of truth, and has a friendly 
aspect upon the interests of virtue and religion.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LIFE’S EVERGREENS. 


AARAN 


BY WM. RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Chilly winds go whispering by, 
Driving ‘fore them faded flowers, 

Which were once the joy and pride 
Of the golden summer hours. 


Their bright tints have passed away, 
All their perfume sweet hath flown ; 
While their petals once so fair, 
O’er the faded turf lie strewn. 


Earthly pride and power may bloom, 
Prosperous oft their course doth seem, 
But before adversity 
How they vanish like a dream! 


Charity with Faith and ope, 

And the deeds these three impose, 
Are the evergreens of life 

Which bloom till life shall close. 


+> 


[Prepared expressly for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SKETCH OF THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


In the present article we propose to offer a brief summary 
of the war in the East, from its commencement to the present 
time,for, though all our readers are probably familiar with its 
details, yet they may be glad to follow a connected review, com- 
piled from authentic sources, of the whole series of events. 

It is unnecessary to remind them that the war originated in 
the disputes of Christian sects, respecting the custody of the 
principal Holy Places at Jerusalem. The Turkish government 
attempted to settle these grievances satisfactorily to the imme- 
diate disputants and their respective governments—a trying and 
difficult affair. Hostilities were precipitated by a demand on the 
part of the Czar for the acknowledgement of a Russian protec- 
torate over all the Greek subjects of the Ottoman empire, includ- 
ing four-fifths of the entire population. This was indignantly 
refused by the Sultan, who considered that such a power would 
be an entering wedge for the disruption of his empire, while the 
Western powers took the same view, and regarded it as a long 
stride on the part of Russia towards the empery of Europe. 

On the 26th of June, 1853, the Czar announced his intention 
of occupying Moldavia and Wallachia as “ material guarantees,” 
and on the 2d of the following month, a Russian division crossed 
tne Pruth and entered the former province. The representatives 
of the four great powers, anxious to avert hostilities, held a con- 
ference at Vienna, and endeavored to frame a treaty satisfactory 
to the disputants, but they accomplished nothing. On the 5th of 
October, the Sultan declared war with Russia, with fifteen days’ 
notice to the Russians to quit the Principalities. Omar Pacha, a 
German by birth, and the most brilliant general in the Ottoman 
service, took post at the fortified town of Shumla, near the 
Danube, with 120,000 fighting men. One English fleet, in antic- 
ipation of hostilities, had collected near the Dardanelles, while 
another, the most powerful that Great Britain ever sent to sea, 
menaced the Baltic. 

A common danger unites for the time the most inveterate en- 
emies, and England and France simultaneously declared war in 
March, 1854. The subjects both of Queen Victoria and of Napo- 
leon hailed the announcement with enthusiasm, and the news of 
the declaration elicited every demonstration of joy in Constanti- 
nople. 

In the early part of the preceding November, Omar Pacha 
crossed the Danube, and on the 2d, 3d and 4th fought a far supe- 
rior force of Russians, and beat them at all points On the first 
day’s battle 3000 entrenched Turks repelled the attack of 8000 
Rassians ; on the succeeding days the Russians brought 30,000 
men against 18,000 Turks. When the enemy attacked their en- 
trenchments, the Osmanlis sprang ever them and dashed upon 
them with the bayonet, killing vast numbers and driving them in 
a panic route which would have been annihilation had not the 
flight of the enemy been covered by his powerful cavalry. The 
battles of Oltenitza reflected the highest credit on the Turkish 
arms. Several important posts on both sides of the Danube were 
in the hands of the Turks, and the Russians were compelled to 
increase their numbers, without making any impression on the 
troops of Omar and Ismail Pachas. 

On the 30th of November, however, the Turks met with a ter- 
rible loss in another quarter. A Russian flect under Admiral 
Nachimoff, consisting of six ships of the line, with several small- 
er vessels, suddenly entered the harbor of Sinope and destroyed 
the Turkish detachment under Osman Pacha. The Turks, though 
surprised, fought with desperate valor, and 5000 perished in the 
unequal combat. Seven Turkish frigates, one steamer and three 
transporte were sunk or blown up. Several of their vessels 
were in the outset “blown into one long port-hole.” But the 
successes of the Turks in the Principalities more than compen- 
sated for this terrible disaster. The month of January, 1854, was 
marked out for bloody work. The Russian commanders intended 
to signalize it*by a massacre of the “‘ Pagans.” ‘The first Rus- 
sian corps, 22,000, was to attack Kalafat, a second and third 

were directed against Karakal and Turna. Of the first, under 
General Fishbock, the reserve of 7000 men advanced slowly on 
the left of the line of march. He did not receive the reinforce- 
ments he anticipated, and on arriving before Citate, found him- 
self in command of only 15,000 men. The Turks were equally 
strong and entrenched, and the Russian commander proceeded 
to fortify his position by field Works. On the 6th of January the 


Turks marched from Kalafat with 10,000 infantry, 4000 cavalry, 
1000 Bashia Bozouks and fifteen pieces of artillery. It was nine 
o’clock when the assailants entered Citate, in the streets of which 
3000 Russians and four guns were posted. After the first charge 
the Turks rushed pell-mell upon their antagonists and followed 
them up to their entrenchments. It was a series of deadly duels. 
“ The Russian soldier possessed now no weapon but his bayonet 
and was cumbrously accoutred. The agile Turk had the bay- 
onet also, and if, in the crush or the turns of the dense and wild 
struggle, a blade and its shorter thrust or its cut were more desir- 
able, he instantly had the national weapon ready in his hand.” 
From house to house, from street to street, the Russians were 
driven by their intrepid assailants right up to their entrench- 
ments. Here the cannonade was sustained briskly on both sides, 
and the Turks were frequently repulsed in their attempts to car- 
ry the batteries. The Russian reinforcements from Koraul arriv- 
ing, the Turks found themselves between two fires. But they 
fought on with desperate gallantry. Meanwhile Ismail Pacha, 
strengthened by the timely arrival of his reserve from Moglowitz, 
drove the Russians from their entrenchments in a final and glori- 
ous charge: 2400 Russians fell in the village and field works, 
and a proportionate number was wounded, including two general 
officers. The Turks lost 200 killed and 700 wounded, but they 
captured four guns, all the stores and munitions in the trenches, 
and remained masters of Citate. The Russian army was driven 
to Krajova, and established its head-quarters at Glatina. After a 
short time the Turks returned to Kalafat, where they had mount- 
ed 280 heavy pieces. Here, and at Widdin, their numbers had 
been increased to 25,000 men. 

On the 26th of January, Lieutenant-General Schilders arrived 
at Krajova, invested with the supreme command, when his first 
unpleasant duty was to report to his imperial master that 35,000 
Russians had already perished by the sword, famine and disease 
in the Principalities. While England and France were raising 
troops and navies, a Greek insurrection, fomented by Russia, 
occurred, but was speedily suppressed. 

On the 11th of March, the first division of the British Baltic 
fleet sailed from Spithead. On the 13th of February the Turks 
were defeated by an overwhelming force at Giurgevo. At Kala- 
fat a long and desultory combat took place. On the 23d of March 
the allied admirals bombarded Odessa, in retaliation of the affair 
of Sinope. A large number of Russian vessels were captured, 
and much damage inflicted on the fortifications. In the month 
of March the Russians crossed the Danube, and General Luders 
pressed forward to interpose between Varna and Silistria. The 
siege of Silistria by the Russians is an important episode in the 
history of the war. 

On the 14th of April the Russians planted heavy batteries on 
an island opposite Silistria, and poured a heavy fire of shot and 
shells upon the town: 60,000 Russians were opposed to 10,000 
Turks. The Turkish entrenchments were of the simplest descrip- 
tion, yet day after day the Russians were repelled in their assaults 
by a mere handful of men. Every one deemed that the place 
must fall, but contrary to all expectations the Russians were 
foiled and forced to retreat, with a loss of 30,000 men. The last 
day of the siege, after announcing that Silistria must be taken 
under the penalty of the soldiers having their rations stopped, 
the Russian generals headed the army and advanced to the at- 
tack. Twice they were driven back by the headlong rush of the 
Turks, and the third time they could be scarcely brought to the 
charge. The leading men of the army, waving their swords, ad- 
vanced before the column, Gortschakoff, Schilders, Orloff and 
Luders. The men gloomily followed, to be again defeated in 
the most disastrous manner. All the Russian generals were killed 
or wounded. The besieged were also terribly cut up, and their 
commander, Mousa Pacha, killed. The Russians retreated in 
awful confusion. Omar Pacha followed them up, and in Septem- 
ber, the Czar learned that his troops.had been driven beyond the 
Pruth. Victorious on the Danube, the Turks were, however, 
unfortunate in Asia. 

Meanwhile the allied troops from France and England had 
concentrated to the number of about 50,000 in the neighborhood 
of Varna. They suffered much from the unhealthy climate, and 
the men were anxious for active operations. 

We deem it needless to speak in this necessarily brief sum- 
mary, of the operations of the allied ficet in the Baltic, since they 
were able to effect but very little. We pass on to a rapid notice 
of what has been done in the Crimea—a large peninsula in the 
northern part of the Black Sea. After it had been determined 
to attack Sebastopol, the key of the Crimea, the allied troops, 
about 50,000 strong, were landed at Eupatoria, the first disem- 
barkation being effected on the 14th of September. On the 19th 
of September the troops were put in motion for the River Alma. 
On this day the first skirmish took place between Lord Cardi- 
gan’s light cavalry, since so famous, and a large body of Russian 
dragoons and Cossacks with artillery, in which the latter were 
repulsed. On the 20th, the battle of the Alma was fought. 

The River Alma presents a winding course with high banks ; 
the fords being few and difficult. On the eminence Menschikoff 
was strongly posted. He had all the advantages and ought to 
have been victorious. But the French crossed the stream and 
carried the heights—on the other extremity of the line, the Eng- 
lish sharpshooters scaled the precipices—the English columns 
dashed forwards, and after a desperate day and amidst frightful 
carnage, the Russians were completely defeated. It would require 

many pages simply to give an outline of this battle. Lord Rag- 


lan Jed the British attack in person. ‘ Up rose the serried masses, 
and passing through a fearful shower of round, case and shell, 
they dashed into the Alma and floundered through its waters, 
which were literally torn into foam by the deadly hail.” In every 


part of the field the battle raged with intense activity; the roar 
of cannon, the platoon firing of musketry, and the crack of the 
rifle, drowning the cheering of the men and the hoarse commands 
of the officers. 

Men who went through the Spanish peninsular campaign say 
they never saw more dead in so small a space except the night 
before Talavera. Menschikoff had boasted that if even the 
French were 200,000 strong, he would drive them into the sea. 
The allies had 1000 killed and 2000 wounded; the Russians 
lost 8000. Marshal St. Arnaud died of disease very shortly 
after the battle. His brilliant conduct wiped away some of 
the disgrace of his earlier life. He was a soldier in his youth, 
but obliged to abandon the army—then he took to the stage, 
failed as an actor, and re-entered the army, serving with distinc- 
tion in Africa. The favor of Louis Napoleon, whose successful 
attempt on the liberties of France he aided, gave him the mar- 
shal’s baton. His military conduct showed that he deserved it. 


On the morning of the 23d, the allies resumed their march for 
Sebastopol, the Russians falling back before them, and on the 
25th, Lord Raglan took possession of Balaklava, and the allies 
commenced the siege of Sebastopol, which has proved so long 
and disastrous. On the Ist of October they were in position, and 
on the 17th the firing commenced. On the 25th of October the 
battle of Balaklava was fought. On the morning of that day a 
corps of Russians, under the command of General Liprandi, at- 
tempted to raise the siege by overpowering the allied forces ; they 
were, however, routed after the hardest fighting of the whole 
campaign. It was in this battle that occurred the famous charge 
of the British Light Brigade, of which the following is the 
authentic version. 

The Russian cavalry re-formed, supported by the batteries and 
infantry six battalions strong. At this moment Captain Nolan 
rode up to the Light Brigade and ordered them to advance. Lord 
Lucan said—‘“ Where are we to advance to?’ Captain Nolan 
pointed with his finger to the Russians. Lord Lucan, with reluc- 
tance, gave the order to Lord Cardigan to advance. The noble 
earl, though he did not shrink, saw the fearful odds, and the 
gallant fellows all prepared without a thought, to rush to almost 
certain death. The only support that the light cavalry had was 
the reserve of heavy cavalry at a great distance behind. There 
were no squadrons in column at all, and there was a plain to charge 
over, before the enemy’s guns were reached, of a mile and a 
half in length. At ten minutes past eleven, the light cavalry 
brigade rushed to the front. The whole brigade scarcely made 
one effective regiment. As they passed to the front, the Russians 
opened from the guns on the right with volleys of musketry and 
rifles. 

At the distance of twelve hundred yards the whole line 
of the enemy belched forth, from thirty iron mouths, a flood of 
smoke and flame, through which hissed the deadly balls. Their 
flight was marked by gaps in the ranks, by dead men and horses, 
by steeds flying wounded and riderless across the plain. The 
first line was broken, it was joined by the second; they never 
halted or checked their speed an instant ; with diminished ranks, 
thinned by thirty guns which the Russians had laid with deadly 
accuracy, with a halo of flashing steel above their heads, and 
with a loud cheer, they flew into the smoke of the batteries, but 
ere they were lost to view, the plain was strewed with their bod- 
ies and the carcasses of horses. They were exposed to an ob- 
lique fire from the batteries of the hills on both sides, as well as 
to a direct fire of musketry. Through the clouds of smoke their 
sabres were seen flashing as they rode up to the guns and darted 
between them, cutting down the gunners as they stood. Then 
wounded men and dismounted troopers flying, told the sad tale. 
Six hundred and seven men went into action, and only one hundred 
and ninety-eight came out of it alive. 

On the 5th of November occurred the desperate battle of In- 
kermann, when the Russians, advancing under cover of a thick 
fog, commenced a tremendous assault of infantry on the allied 
lines supported by 90 pieces of artillery. The battle was furious, 
and much of the fighting was hand to hand. The enemy were 
not compelled to retreat till the afternoon, when they left 5000 or 
6000 dead and wounded on the field. “I never,” said Lord Rag- 
lan, “ before witnessed such a spectacle as that field presented.” 
It is supposed that the Russians brought 60,000 men into the 
field against 14,000 of the allies, and that the total loss of the 
former was 15,000—a greater number than that engaged on the 
side of the French and English. 

Lord Raglan and his staff occupied a knoll during the action. 
A shell fell in the midst of the group of officers and exploded 
in Captain Somerset’s horse, ripping him open; a portion of 
the shell tearing off the leather from the rider’s pantaloons. It 
then struck down Captain Gordon’s horse, killed him at once, and 
blew away General Strangway’s leg, so that it hung by a shred 
of flesh and a bit of cloth from the skin. The poor old gen- 
eral never moved a muscle of his face. He merely said, in 4 
gentle voice, “ Will any one be kind enough to lift me off my 
horse?” Such are the horrors of war. 

Throughout the whole of England there is one general cry 
of indignation, as the proofs of official mismanagement and in- 
competency have been brought to light. All the glory of the war 
belongs to the brave British troops—all the shame attached to 
its conduct to men of rank and power. On the other hand, all 
the comforts that money can command have been provided for 
the French soldier, and these supplies have been properly hus 
banded and properly distributed. The science of war is thor- 
oughly understood by the French, and their military system is 
admirable—on the other hand, the English exhibit little military 
science, and their system, if such it can be called, is full of errors 
and abuses. 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 

On page 204, we give a portrait, from a daguerreotype by 
Brady, an accurate likeness of the famous “Commodore” Cor- 
nelias Vanderbilt, so well known as a merchant and ship owner. 
He was born on Staten Island, about the beginning of the present 
century, and from an early age took a great interest in shipping. 
While under age he became owner of a finely rigged sailing vessel 
that plied between New York and Staten Island, and in 1820 
commanded a steamer, of which he was part owner. No one man 
living owns so many steamers exclusively—more than twenty 
being registered in his name ; one half of these are ocean steamers 
of the first class, principally in the California trade. To Mr. 
Vanderbilt belongs the credit of opening the route to the Pacific 
by the way of Lake Nicaragua. He has been the architect of his 
own fortunes. Beginning life as a deck-hand on board a schooner, 
he is now a millionaire, and employs a princely fortune with a 
princely liberality. His success is a sufficient proof of his ability ; 
and for his munificence, we need only refer to his building of the 
North Star, fitting her up with splendor, and visiting all the re- 
nowned seaports of Europe with a cabin fall of his own invited 
guests. Our readers are referred to the ‘“ Cruise of the North 
Star,” by the Rev. Dr. Choules, one of the party, published in 
this city, by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, for a full account of the 
“Commodore ” and his famous expedition. 


OUR POLICY. 

The Boston Pilot complains of the anti-Catholic spirit of an 
article which lately appeared in the Pictorial, from one of our 
correspondents now in Italy. It is the plan of this journal to 
respect the political and religious sentiments of all classes of the 
community, and not to enter the field of controversy on sectarian 
questions. Our immense circulation is so generally diffused 
through all sects and denominations, that whatever may be our 
private convictions upon mooted points, we have never desired to 
obtrude them upon our readers. This being the case, we trust 
our correspondents and contributors will be governed accordingly, 
in their labors upon our columns. We do not offer these remarks 
in any spirit of apology, but simply to prevent any mistakes as to 
our purpose in the conduct of the Pictorial, which is a paper de- 
signed for every fireside,without regard to religious faith or politics. 


Nassau purnep.—The recent destruction of this ven- 
erable college building, at Princeton, New Jersey, is a source of 
deep regret, not only to the children of Alma Mater, but to anti- 
quarians. It was a large stone building, the foundations of which 
were laid in 1754. It was named after King William III. It 
contained sixty students’ rooms and a fine picture gallery, in 
which was an original, full length portrait of Gen. Washington. 
painted during the Revolution. 

AN EXCELLENT ARTICLE.—We have been using Smith’s pa- 
tent belt clasps in our press-room, and unhesitatingly bear testi- 
mony to the great advantage they possess over the old style of 
securing the leather belting. For sale at 75 Kilby Street. 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. Madame or Mademoiselle Rachel will make her first ap- 
pearance in New Orleans about the Ist of September. 

.... Frank Porter, of New Orleans, brother of the editor of 
the New York Spirit of the Times, lately died of consumption. 

-+++ Bristol Bill lately tried to escape from the Windsor, Vt., 
prison. He was not as successful as Jack Sheppard. 

+». A war of words’ is raging between the partizans of Web- 
ster and Worcester’s dictionaries. Polysyllables are exchanged. 

-++. The Post thinks capital punishment is to be hung round 
4 girl’s neck till you are dead. 

+++. They say that Chevalier Wykoff is to manage the New 
York opera. His Gamble-ing speculation was a failure. 

-».. Arvison, the Cincinnati infernal machine man, is tortured 
by the horrors of his guilty conscience. 

-+++ The soup-house in the Public Garden has been closed for 
lack of customers—a pleasing indication of better times. 
oo Father Cleveland, the venerable city missionary, is now 
in the eighty-third year of his age. 

-»+» The Swampscot fishermen have lately had a great run of 
luck. Their fish brings them in the shiners. 

s+» The Boston Marine Society have presented their fine 
collection of natural curiosities to the Mercantile Library. 

+++» The “crowbar law ” which empowers the tax collectors 
of Ohio to force open safes, makes much excitement. 

--+» Mr. Pauneefort, the leading light comedian of the Bos- 
ton Theatre, was duly remembered at his benefit. 

+++ The sugar maple trees have begun to discount their 
“liquid sweetness.” Verbum sap. 

-++» The recent snow storm on Cape Cod is said to have 
been the most severe experienced there for forty years. 

+++» Lieutenant Colonel John C. Boyd, connected with the 

usetts volunteer militia, has been honorably discharged. 
sss» The late engagement ef the Florences at the National 
» greatly increased their popularity. 

+++» Lord Raglan is said to have resigned his command in the 

British arn. y in the Crimea, to avoid a recall. 


THE VOLUNTEER MILITIA. 

We have from time to time presented our readers with pictures 
of the encampments, uniforms and parades of our volunteer 
militia, not only because they were picturesque subjects in them- 
selves, but because we felt a pride and interest in our militia sys- 
tem. We have noticed with pleasure the improvement of our 
companies in discipline and efficiency, and their good conduct 
when called out in pursuance of general orders, or for their private 
parades. Those who remember what the militia used to be, and 
what it has become of late years, cannot fail to be impressed with 
the contrast, nor to feel confident that our military system may 
be brought quite up to the most rigid standard. We regret ex- 
ceedingly that what we deem erroneous views have led to an 
attempt to repeal our present militia system, and virtually to 
do away with a military organization. Even in a self-governed 
state, we believe that military organizations, to support the civil 
power in emergency, must be maintained. We believe that their 
preventive effect, as a check upon turbulence and riot, is of the 
greatest value. Even in the best regulated communities, emer- 
gencies will arise when the civic power is unable to avert the 
results of popular excitement. The only choice is between the 
employment of a volunteer citizen soldiery and a standing army. 
We all know what evils attend upon the latter. The natural and 
legitimate pride of citizens revolts against the presence of men 
who make a profession of arms ; and where mercenary troops are 
employed as a police force, their numbers, from this cause, must 
be tenfold what would be necessary if citizens were allowed to 
bear arms, and answer to the call of the authorities only when 
needed. 

The very first act of a despotic usurper is to disband the 
citizen soldiery. When Louis Napoleon wished to make the ef- 
fect of his coup d'etat sure, he disarmed the National Guard of 
Paris. lt was not the numerical force of the civic police that 
quelled the Chartist insurrection in England, but the known fact 
that they were backed by horse, foot and artillery, that saved Lon- 
don from witnessing the horrors of the first French revolution. 
A number of years ago, a mob in this city threatened the de- 
struction of a hall in which an abolition meeting was to be held. 
A simple order from the mayor to a single military company, to 
parade on the spot with twenty four rounds of ball cartridges in 
every cartouche box, completely quelled the rioters. Mobs are 
composed of madmen, ruthless as tigers, but cowardly as sheep: 
they dare do anything when clubs and staves are opposed to them, 
but they fly before whetted sabres and sharp bayonets. The most 
frenzied concourse of excited rioters, assembled to defy the law, 
will melt away like snow, before the grim muzzle of a single 
field-piece charged with cannister or grape. And no community 
is safe from the occasional outbreaks of the mob spirit. Such 
contingencies must be provided for, unless we are willing to have 
our lives, liberty and property dependent upon the justice and 
magnanimity of a mob. 

But in such crises we must oppose to excited men their polit- 
ical equals ; the turbulent citizen must be met by the law-abiding 
citizen—not by human machines, going through the motions for 
so much per diem, and shedding blood because it is their trade. 
If militia have sometimes behaved badly in war, it is no argu- 
ment against the militia system, but simply against imperfect 
training ; for it would be absurd to assert that men who have some 
knowledge of arms will make poorer soldiers than those who have 
no knowledge’ whatever of their use. 
say that one of our well-drilled military companies would make 
a poorer figure at the opening of a campaign, than a body of raw 
recruits who have never handled a musket. Introduce as many 
improvements as you please, but do not repeal a system that 
promises so well as ours. 
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Tue Mivitia System.—Col. Isaac H. Wright’s remarks upon 
the militia system of our State, as opposed to the sweeping de- 
signs of a few fanatical and ultra petitioners, before the legisla- 
ture, was an able effort, and should be published for general cir- 
culation. Of late, it is only when some such important matter 
comes up for action, where great and serious interests are in- 
volved, that this gentleman comes before the public. But few 
men in this city or the State have more completely at command 
oratorical powers, or ability to form, impromptu, the most subtle 
and convincing argument. Col. Wright is a person of large ex- 
perience, both in military and civil life, and an industrious student 
of political economy. 


> 


A Frencu Dramatist.—Scribe, the popular French play- 
wright, has written three hundred and fifty plays, besides some 
novels. For a romance called Piquillo Alliaga, published in the 
Siecle newspaper, he received 20,000 crowns, with which he pur- 
chased a forest and joined it to his park at Serincourt, under the 
name of Piquillo Wood. His seal bears a pen with the truthful 
motto, Inde fortuna et libertas (Hence fortune and liberty). 

Tue Duxe’s Bep.—Among the curiosities at the Apsley 
House, a residence of the Duke of Wellington, is a truckle bed on 
which he slept. “Why is it so narrow?” inquired a friend; 
“there is not room to turn in it.” ‘“‘ Turnin it!” cried the duke ; 
“when once a man begins to turn in his bed, it is time to turn out.” 


+ 


Cupa.—This island is said to be quiet at the present time. Of 
course the Cubans are loyal to the core, and delighted with their 
condition under the mild, paternal sway of General Concha. 
“ Order reigns in Warsaw !” 


» 


Navy Reorster.—We are indebted to Major Nicholson, of 
Washington, the publisher, for a copy of the Navy Register for 
1855. It is a valuable and reliable work. 


It would be ridiculous to, 


CITY SKETCHES. 

We have placed on our last page a large engraving, designed 
expressly for us by Mr. C. A. Barry, whose artistic pencil has so 
frequently illustrated our pages. We have graphic types of va- 
rious classes familiar to the eye of the resident of Boston. In the 
oval at the top of the page, is seen a section of Washington 
Street, the main artery of the city, sketched at a time of day when 
the fullest tide of life pours through its veins. The eye ranges 
from Winter Street to the Old South, the venerable steeple of 
which looks gravely down upon the throng below. Omnibuses, 
carts, dogs, men, women and children crowd the thoroughfare, 
impressing the spectator with the painful conviction that the street 
and sidewalks are not quite wide enough for the accommodation 
of our present population, and may be rather crowded on some 
future 4thof July. The objects on either side of the ellipse indicate 
the popular amusements of the day. Below we have a group of 
dock loafers, not inappropriately designated “ wharf rats,” neither 
of them exactly the “‘glass of fashion, or the ‘mould of form.” 
The “ children of the poor” are seen collecting fuel. Little that 
is combustible escapes the vigilance of these ragged gleaners. 
On the wharves they sometimes obtain other prizes than broken 
boards and scattered dunnage, such as waste sugar, molasses, coffee 
and other groceries. The latter articles are generally, however, 
monopolized by “children of a larger growth.” We know one 
old negro, engaged in the business ot a “ picker up of unconsid- 
ered trifles.”” who professes to ‘fare sumptuously” on his earn- 
ings in this line. He once told us that he intended to send his 
daughters to Paris to be educated, because the standard of mental 
culture was so low in this country! The charcoal vender, with 
his not unmusical cry, is another familiar out-door character. 
The thoughtless schoolboy frequently disturbs his equanimity by 
inquiring if he vends chalk—a sort of personal reflection on the 
dinginess of his appearance. The emigrant family, just landed 
from the packet-ship, in their old country dresses, seems almost 
to have been daguerreotyped from the life. The “skaters” is a 
sketchy reminiscence of the past winter. The snow-covered 
shanty might be one of the huts that linger on the edge of Back 
Bay, soon to give place to a palatial residence. The useful dust- 
man has sat for his portrait to good purpose. Last of all we 
have the watchman, the nocturnal sentinel of our repose. The 
modern watchman is noted for the peculiarity of being wide 
awake. The watchmen of the old school were respectable som- 
nambulists, who either crawled along the streets in a state of total 
unconsciousness, or reclined in doorways in the arms of ‘“ Mur- 
phy,” as an example to all peaceable and respectable citizens. 
When a burglary had been committed, or fire set to a house, how 
their rattles used to give token of their post mortem vigilance! But 
our present watchmen actually deem it a part of their duty to 
keep awake! How they have degenerated ! 

Sprinc Brrps.—These delightful harbingers of the genial 
season are beginning to enliven the environs. The beautiful 
bird, whose coat seems borrowed from the azure heaven, flutters 
about the apple tree ; the dusky wren runs fearlessly about the 
door-step, and the bobolink again gladdens us with his eccentric 
and brilliant rou/ades. What opera singers can excel or equal 
them? Beautifully does Irving remark: ‘ Those who have 
passed the winter in the country are sensible of the delightful 
influences that accompany the earliest indications of spring ; and 
of these, none are more delightful than the first notes of the birds.” 
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DEATH OF THE Czar.—The death of the Emperor of Russia 
by apoplexy, caused a great excitement when it was announced by 
Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords. Even then the news 
was doubted by many. 


Sprritvat ProGression.—lIt is estimated that in five years 
the number of believers in spirit rapping has increased to abont 
three millions ! 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Edmunds. Mr. Dexter R. Deering to Miss Theresa 
A. Young; by Rev. Dr. Beecher, Mr. T. De Blois Peters to Miss Margaret C. 
Mfrtin, of Roxbury; by William A. Silloway, Esq.. Mr. Stephen T. Andrews 
to Miss Olive A. Batchelder; by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Smith B. Harrington, 
of Hardwick, Vt., to Miss Kate W. Brown; by Henry Upham, Esq., Mr. Ed- 
ward Brown to Miss Sarah A. Lewis.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Hutchins, 
Mr. Sewall D. Tibbetts to Miss Melissa Hammond; Mr. Charles H. Taylor to 
Miss Helen L. Burrell.—At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. J. Amory Davis, 
of Boston, to Miss Frances E. Amory.—At West Newton, by Rev. Dr. Gilbert, 
Mr. John C. Garland to Miss Elizabeth 8. Ames, both of Waltham.—At Sa- 
lem, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. George Ellwood to Miss Esther Hamilton; by Rev. 
Mr. Richards, Mr. Edwin Brackett, of Lynn, to Miss Iaura J. Litchfield, of 
Pittsfield, Vt.—At Danversport. by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. James Barnett, of 
Danvers, to Mise Ann Wood, of Andover.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Brewster, 
Mr. George L. Taylor to Miss Augusta J. Colton.—At Worcester. by Rev. Mr. 
James, Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, of Montpelier, Vt., to Mrs 8. Elizabeth G. Lilley. 
—At Springfield, by Kev. Mr Tiffany, Mr. Julian J. Anderson, of Cincionati, 
Ohio, to Miss Charlotte Le Gro.—At Edgartown, Mr. Jeremiah Reynolds, of 
Ct., to Miss Puella 8. Cleveland.—At Pittsfield, by Rev. Dr. Porter, Mr. Ed- 
ward Powell to Miss Martha Jones. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Rebecca Horn, 23; Mr. Josiah Breed, formerly of Salem, 
73; Mrs. Lucy, wife of Mr. Richard Nutter. 35; Rev. Frederick T. Gray. 51; 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, 82; Mrs. Rebecca McDonald, 79; Mr. Christopher Hart, 
57; Mr. James G. Heath; Mr. James Brown, of the firm « [ittle. Brown & 
Co..; Mr. John Osterberg. 43.—At Roxbury, Mr. John  r..dford, a well- 
known merchant of Boston, 70.—At Charlestown, Miss Mary A. Kelley, 21.—At 
Cambridgeport, Mr. James M. Stuart, 30.—At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Sarah, wife 
of Rev. John Allen, 61.—At South Malden. Widow Esther Sargent. 70.— At 
Natick, Mrs. Almira, wife of Dr. J. B. Coolidge. 31.—At Salem, Rev. James 
Flint, D. D.; Mrs. Mary Sullivan, 30: Mrs. Cordelia Burnham, 63 —At North 
Danvers, Mr. Charles Osgood Dale, 32.—At Lynn, Widow Nancy B. Rhodes, 
66; Miss Alice Johnson. 22; Miss Mildred Curtis, 256; Mrs. Annie L. Swain, 
29.—At +, met Capt. Charles Treadwell, 66.—At Wenham, Dea. Nathaniel 
Kimball, 85.— At Topsfield, Mr. Solomon Averill, 86; Mrs. Rebecca Lake, 90. 
—At Bolton. Mr. Oliver Nourse, 89.—At Newbury . Miss Mary Jane F. 
Chase. 50.— At Westfield. Widow Esther Shepard, 86.—At Tolland, Mr. Henry 
Bliss, 90.—At North Adams, Mr. Hezekiah Murdick, 66 —At, Pittsfield, Capt. 
John Dickinson, 86.—At Portland, Me., Capt. Wm. Adie, 58: Elder Clement 
Phinney, 74.—At Sanford, Me., Mrs. J., widow of the late Rev. Samuel Jack- 
son, of Eaton, N. H., 82.—At Port Huron. Mich., Feb. 16th, Mrs. Almira P. 
Tyler, wife of Mr. 8. B. Brown, formerly of Greenville, Maine, 28. 
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TRIAL OF THE STEAM FIRE ENGINE. 
Great curiosity was felt to witness the per- 
formance of the new steam fire engine, Miles 
Greenwood, an accurate delineation and de- 
scription of which we presented to our read- 
ers in No. 2 of the present volume of the 
Pictorial. When it was understood that 
the machine had been damaged on its way 
hitherto by encountering a bridge on the 
railroad, great disappointment was felt 
throughout the city, as it was oapeees 
that an exhibition of its powers would be 
portponed for a “""~ This, however, 
was not the case. The damage was speed- 
ily repaired, and on Saturday, the 3d inst., 
a trial was made of it in the presence of the 
city authorities and a very large concourse 
of citizens attracted to the spot by curiosity. 
Mr. A. B. Latta, of Cincinnati, the inventor 
of the machine, accompanied it to Boston, 
and witnessed its success. This gentleman 
is a practical mechanic, but he has profound- 
ly studied the theory and science of me- 

chanics, and his inventive genius, aided b 
study and skill, has met with its reward. 
This invention may be said to have devel- 
oped a new principle in the generation of 
steam, that of exposing a small quantity of 
water toa large quantity of fire—the reverse 
of the old method. he principle is sus- 
tible of extensive application. The 
“*Miles Greenwood ”’ is not so large as the 
first built for the city of Cincinnati, but it 
is said to be equally effective. Its weight is 
eight thousand pounds. There are two hose 
carri connected with it, with a thousand 
feet of hose each. Four horses to the en- 
gine and one to each hose-carriage are 
thought men compose the 
entire com - runni consists 
of one in front of andl under 
the apparatus, and two hind wheels. Its 
general ap ce has been aptly described 
asa “c between a locomotive and a 
velocipede.” On the front of the engine a 
large cylindrical vessel runs around the top, 
and contains water for supplying the boiler, 
which is situated at the rear, where the fires 
are located. Between the back of the boiler 
and the water chamber lie all the pumps 
and machinery by which the engine is oper- 
ated. Stretching across the rear of the boil- 
er, so that the engineer in charge has his 
back to the front of the machine, three up- 
right air vessels monopolize the space, and 
immediately adjoining them the pumps per- 
form their revoiutions. The steam cylinder 
is sixteen inches in diameter and two fect 
stroke. The fire is at the bottom of the en- 
gine with an ample grate to secure a draft 
of air, above which is the boiler—simply a 
range of pipes like the steam pipes in build- 
ings warmed by steam. The fire, when 
kindled, flames around these, bringing them in a short time to the 
degree of heat necessary for the generation of steam, and when at 
this heat, the water is let into the boiler or pipe and is at once 
converted into steam. Length of pipe is equivalent to surface, 
and by this means sufficient steam is obtained to work the forcing 
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pumps. Upon the sides of the engine are two large suction hose, © 


which bya simple mechanical arrangement may be swung around 
in any direction, and which, when not in use, are laid in such po- 


sitions that they appear a part and parcel of the engine. 


streams of water may be thrown at a time, or a less number if 


Four 


required. For the trial a space was 
roped off at the corner of Tremont and 
Park Streets, and only those furnished with 
cards of invitation, including engine com- 

ies 2, 7 and 12, and hydrant companies 

and 3 were admitted to the enclosure, 
The engine companies were selected to com- 
pete with the steam machine. Mr. Latta 
acted in person as engineer. The fire was 
lighted at three o’clock precisely; in five 
minutes the blower began to work by the 
action of the steam; in six minutes thirty 
seconds the piston began to move, and in 
thirty seconds after that the water streamed 
from the nozzle of the hose. The steamer 
first discharged water in two single streams 
through seventy-five feet of hose, three- 
fourths inch pipes — afterwards a singe 
stream was thrown through one hundred 
feet of hose. With forty feet of hose the 
hand engines beat the steamer in height, but 
the quantity and continuity of the ‘ Miles 
Greenwood’s ” streams were superior. The 
third trial was through a diamond shaped 
pipe nozzle, — which No.7 played 
through a blunderbuss pipe of one and one- 
eighth inch. The steam fireman in this 
instance proved its superiority. The fourth 
trial was throwing four streams against two 
of No. 7’s. This a se told well for 
bone and sinew. Further experiments were 
not tried because the water was so much 
lowered in the reservoir. The exhibition, 
however, was entirely satisfactory, and con- 
vinced many of the spectators of the utility 
of the machine who had previously doubted 
the expediency of its purchase. The pur- 
chase of an engine made in Cincinnati, re- 
minds us that in 1818 an engine was built 
here for that city. The first engine made in 
this country was manufactured in Lynn, by 
a man named Jenks, for the town of Boston. 
Whenever a fire alarm is given we notice an 
unusual —— the part of the hand 
engines, all the boys being anxious to “ get 
ahead of the steamer.” At the same tine 
there seems to be a cheerful acknowledge- 
ment that the machine is precisely what is 
needed. There is a limit to the exertion of 
human power, while the “steamer” can 
continue untiringly, day after day, if need 
be, so long as there is fire to warm and wa- 
ter to quench its thirst. Mr. Latta, the in- 


ventor, has proved himself to be a man of 
true genius. He lectured before our citizens 
revious to leaving, and expressed his opin- 
ion that steam power was yet in its infancy. 
There is no question, we think, that steam 
will yet be made to do harder work than any 
heretofore imposed on it, and that its —_ 
ness will be extended by a great econom 
[See page 203.) y gre y 


fuel, of which Mr. Latta has shown the pov 

sibility. This steam fire engine was exhib- 
ited in New York, on the way hither, with the same results which 
attended the display in Boston, though the New York hand en- 
gine threw a higher stream, yet in volume, force ard continuity, 
the “steamer ” was thought to be most decidedly superior to all 
others, and an invaluable aid at fires. 


THE NEW STEAM FIRE ENGINE, OF BOSTON. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
The first of our present series of illustrations of natural history 
resents the Hawk Owl, a bird that exhibits that peculiar air of 
wisdom common to its family, of which there are many species. 
The large round head and enormous eyes belong to all of them. 
The size of the eyes enables them to receive every ray of light, so 
that they are capable of pursuing their prey when the eyes of other 
animals cannot: penetrate the ness. The power of vision is 
also increased by the manner in which the eye is fixed in a bony 
socket, like a watchmaker’s glass; their power of hearing is also 
acute. The feathers, thick and downy, protect them against 
cold, and also render the movements of their wings inaudible to 
the wariest mouse. The specimen before us is the Hawk or 
Canada Owl, the head of which is not so round as that of other 
owls, while it is also distinguished by its hunting its prey in the 
daytime. It builds in trees, and lays two white Its length 
is from fifteen to eighteen inches. They feed on small birds, 
mice, bats and moths, swallowing them entire and casting up the 
indigestible parts in the form of small balls. Owls are found in 
every part of the world. There are ten or twelve species in 
America, some seed to the country, and others to the two con- 
tinents. The barn owl, also called the common screech or white 
owl, is the most common, and found all over the world. “In Eu- 
rope it chiefly frequents inhabited districts, and deposits from 
two to six eggs in a hole in the wall, under the eaves of buildings, 
in decayed trees, etc., without any formal nest. It usually haunts 
churches, towers, barns, maltings, farm-houses, etc. In a state of 
nature, it generally leaves its haunts abon¢ twilight, skimmin 
along the — exploring the neighboring woods for prey, a 
returning before sunrise, making a sort of blowing noise, like the 


snoring of a man with his mouth open. When it flies or alights, 
it doles out certain lugubrious notes, which, added to the solem- 
n ty of the scene, especially when near churchyards, often inspire 
awe and apprehension in 


minds of the ignorant.” The second 


THE KING PENGUIN. 


engraving is the King Penguin. 
This bird has been by most writers 
confounded with the Great Auk 
(alca impennis ). Mr. G. Bennett, 
in describing an ornithological vis- 
it to Macquarrie Island, says the 
number of these birds collected to- 
gether in this spot is immense ; 
but it would be almost impossible 
to guess at it with any approach 
to truth, as, during the whole day 
and night, thirty or forty thousand 
of them are continually landing, 
and an equal number going to sea. 
Captain James Ross, the intrepid 
havigator, found them in very 
creat numbers in the course of his 
Voyage; and they became, from 
the uncouthness of their figures, 
&source of much merriment to the 
sailors, who, however, turned them 
to good account in the manufac- 
ture of what, in the South Seas, 
Was not an unsavory dish—auk- 
Pie being esteemed a great deli- 
cacy. We suspect, however, that 
it needs the sauce of a nautical 
&ppetite to make it seductive to 
>palate. The height of the pen- 
he about four feet ; its colors 
ue, yellow, and black, are 

ly contrasted. The feathers 
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cidz. Many naturalists think the Psittacide ought to form 
an order by themselves. The construction of the bill in 
this family is very peculiar. As its curved tip would pre- 
vent the bird from opening it wide enough to admit its 
food, the upper mandible is united to the skull by means of 
a sort of huge joint of equal strength and flexibility. When 
climbing among the branches of trees, they make use of 
their hooked bill to enable them to ascend, as well as when 
descending. The Goliah Aratoo is the Microglossus Altterri- 
mus of Viellot, and is described by that naturalist as differ- 
ing from the family to which it belongs in the structure of 
its tongue, which Mr. Levailliant aptly likens to the trunk 
of anelephant. The bird is larger than the great red Ma- 
caw. The entire plumage is black, glossed with a greenish 
gray. The head is ornamented by a large ercst of long, 
pendulous feathers, which it has the power of erecting at 
will. The orbits and checks are of deep red color, and the 
bill is of extr&ordinary dimensions, and will crack the hard- 
est fruit stones; when the kernel is detached, the bird does 
not crush and swallow them in large fragments, but scrapes 
them with the lower mandible to the finest pulp, thus differ- 
ing from its congeners in the mode of taking the food; the 
legs are naked a little way above the tarsal joint ; the tarse 
themselves are short, In its manners, it is mild and fami- 
liar, and, when approached, raises a cry which may be 
compared to a hoarse croaking. This cry appears to ema- 
nate from the lower part of the larynx, for there is no per- 
ceptible motion of the tongue. In its gait, it resembles the 
rook, and walks much better than most of this climbing 
family. The fourth specimen of our series, the Australian 
Ant-Eater, is a curious animal. The singularities of struc- 
ture which distinguish the Echidna Hystrix are found chiefly 
in the elongated muzzle, and the worm-like, retractile 
tongue, by which the nose is made to answer the purpose of 
a spy—a searcher for the ants on which it lives, and, at the 
same time, a trap for their capture ; and also in the digging 
feet, by which the burrows made to protect the helpless 
animal are excavated. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ANT-EA1ER. 


IDLEWILD. 

Idlewild, the garden home of N. P. Willis, is situated on the 
western bank of the Hudson River, a few miles south of New- 
burgh. In its immediate vicinity are ~— beautiful country 
seats, including, among others, those of J. T. Headley, the artist 
Durand, and the late lamented Downing, all of which are adorned 
by rare embellishments of art. But Idlewild, situated amid the 
most lovely scenery of the valley of the Hudsor River, is the most 
beautiful country seat in the region. The domain comprises 
about one hundred acres of land, which, when they came into 
possession of Willis, were clothed in a dense black forest of 
cedars, firs and pines, and other mountain trees, as wild and thick 
as when the Indian war-whoop echoed through their shades. The 
grounds sess & | variety of surface, scene and prospect, 
and the fine taste of Willis has seized upon every opportunity to 
enhance the charms which nature has grouped in such harmonious 
contrast. Running diagonally through the estate is a broad, 
deep glen, over whose rocky bottom flows a clear cold stream of 
water. Willis, by means of jutting rocks and artificial dams, has 
broken this stream into singing cascades and murmuring water- 
falls. In one place he has lured a portion of the waters from 
their channel to ‘ill a pond for his gold fish. In another, he has 
taken half the stream to form the shooting jets of a fountain ; and 
still further down the glen he has checked its flow, and swollen it 
into a miniature lake for his little boat. At several points along 
the stream he has thrown rustic bridges from bank to bank. The 
view from the lower extremity of the glen upward, through the 
deep vista of the trees joining their branches over head, is said to 
be very beautiful. It resembles a vaulted cathedral; and the 
imaginative eye may behold in the large brown stones, with their 
mossy sides, which are scattered in picturesque confusion through- 
out the scene, gray, cowled monks, counting their beads for ves- 
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per prayers. The ground is inter- 
sected in almost every practicable 
direction by carriage roads, and 
narrow foot paths wind around the 
side of the steep cliffs, amid thick- 
ets of cedars and pines, clamps of 
fir and weeping larches, and soli- 
tary old oaks, the majestic mon- 
archs of the forest. The house is 
situated on a high point, com- 
manding a view of the noble Hud- 
son on the east, the magnificent 
scenery of the Highlands on the 
south, and on the north and west 
a thick mass of trees, streams, and 
ruined hamlet cottages. It is 
built in the English villa style, 
with piazzas and deep bay win- 
dows facing the river, and abounds 
in gable roofs, with oriole and 
dormer windows jutting out, and 
clustering chimneys terminating 
the pinnacles. he interior is 
adorned with rare curiosities, col- 
lected in Europe and America— 
paintings of distinguished person- 
ages, landscapes, statuary and en- 
gravings in rich profusion.—Roch- 
ester Observer. 


BOYS AND BIRDS. 

“Tn travelling in New Hamp- 
shire from Franconia to the Con- 
necticut River,” said a gentleman, 
“T noted the birds’ nests upon the 
trees that stood by the roadside, 
and felt delighted with the evi- 
dence which they gave of the good 

ualities of the mothers aad chil- 
n who lived there. I noticed 
the nest of a bird within three feet 
of the front door of a dwelling. 
How confident was that dear lit 
bird! Well did it know that the 
good mother of that household had 
trained up her children in the way 
they should go.” 
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« EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The barbarous practice of cock-fighting, so general in Cuba and 
Spain, was a custom in very ancient times. It was practised at 
Rome four hundred years before Christ. —— The Church of Eng- 
land, says the Toronto Colonist, seems to be gaining ground in 
Ireland. During the past year, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of that country made grants for the building of twenty-five new 
churches (the largest previous number was ten), and for repairs 
in 930 already erected. For the former there was an appropria- 
tion of £15,080, and for the latter, £31,261. —— A secret associa- 
tion has been formed in Albany, called “The Rabbits.” —— Mr. 
Joseph G. Shands, of St. Louis, has invented a new and ingenious 
application of the common paddle-wheel, in which all the shock 
of the dip, and the weight of the lift of the common propeller, or 
paddle-wheel now in use, are avoided. Whilst the wheel is 
revolving, the paddles are always at right angles with the water, 
and vertical to the shaft around which they revolve. —— The 
amount of capital invested in railroads in the State of Massachu- 
setts, is $59,030,498. —— A new bullet, the invention of Mr. N. 
G. Sauntoun, C. E., has been tested at one of the police-stations, 
Liverpool. When fired, it expands from 24 inches to 30 inches, 
and acts as a sword, cutting horizontally throughout the whole of 
its course. These bullets are made of brass, and resemble, in 
some respects, the Minie rifle ball ; they require no change of the 
fire-arms now in use. —— It is stated that the Rev. F. T. Gray’s 
life was insured for $40,000._—— The Exeter News Letter says, 
that for some six weeks past, five men have been industriously 
digging for geld in the neighboring town of Stratham, under the 
direction of a woman from Portsmouth, who pretends to have dis- 
covered, by means of a divining rod, the precise locality of the 
precious metal. —— Sir Isaac Newton confessed “ Paradise Lost ” 
to be a fine poem, though it proved nothing. —— Gas, for the 
purpose of lighting the public streets, was not used until as late 
as 1809 in London, and did not become general there until 1815. 
Now the smallest cities are thus lighted.—— The Atlantic and 
St. Lawrence Railroad is leased to the Grand Trunk Company 
for 999 years. The Cleveland Herald says, ‘‘ We have serious 
fears that peaches have been injured by the unparalleled severity 
of the weather. A fruit-grower in East Cleveland reports his 
peaches killed upon eleven trees out of twelve examined. In the 
city, from a slight examination, we think enough fruit buds are 
alive to secure a fair vield, but an unusual amount of wood is 
killed, even branches of two years’ growth.” —— The legislature 
of Indiana has passed a bill to provide for a geological survey of 
the State. At Metz, on the Ist of January, the Rhine was 
completely frozen over to a considerable thickness. To com- 
memorate the event, the coopers of the town constructed a huge 
cask on the ice, and afterwards paraded through the town in a car, 
drawn by six horses, preceded by a band of music, and followed 
by the whole corporation of coopers, carrying their banner. —— A 
German opera is announced at Niblo’s. —— The Ohio State Jour- 
nal says, that Major Cunningham, Paymaster of the United States 
Army, has been robbed by some of the ladrones about Santa Fe, 
of $40,000 in gold and silver. He offers a reward of $2500 for the 
recovery of the money and the conviction of the robbers. —— Mr. 
Beibel, a German barber, was fined in Bridgeport, Ct., lately, for 
shaving some of his customers on the Sunday previous. Fine 
and costs amounted to $6.—— It is a well established fact, that 
Jeddo, capital of the Japanese empire, is as large and populous as 
the city of London, England ; and in wealth, it surpasses any city 
in the known world. —— H. W. Taft, Esq., an old and very much 
respected citizen of Sunderland, was lately re-elected town clerk 
of that town for the fortieth time. —— According to the Liverpool 
Journal, “splicing the main brace” on a temperance ship means 
getting married. Everywhere else, it is imbibing the “ O, be joy- 
ful.” —— Edgar A. Poe’s “‘ Raven” has been denounced as Per- 
sian. This is a shameful libel on a respectable American bird ; 
and the most eminent literary authorities flatly disown that fowl 
as-Persian. 


» 
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A Curnese Parer.—Abbe Huc, in his ‘Chinese Empire,” 
tells us that the Pekin Gazette is printed daily, in pamphlet form, 
and contains 60 or 70 pages. The subscription is about 12 francs 
a year; and it is a most interesting collection, and very useful in 
making one acquainted with the Chinese empire. It gives a 
sketch of publie affairs and remarkable evénts; memorials and 
petitions presented to the emperor, and his answers to them ; his 
instructions to his mandarins and the people ; judicial proceedings, 
with the principal condemnations and pardons granted by the 
emperor ; and also a summary of the deliberations of the sovereign 
courts. The principal articles, and all the public documents, are 
represented in the official gazettes of the provinces. 

+202 

A New Pray.—“ The Spirit of ’76” is the title of a new na- 
fional play, which is to be brought out in New York in April, 
Mrs. Hayne (Julia Dean) is expected to take the part of the hero- 
ine. The play gives some of the most stirring incidents of our 
revolution, and introduces the most prominent of the ‘martyrs of 
liberty. The scenes are laid principally in Philadelphia and the 
fields of Valley Forge. 


+ » 


Laxe Commence.—The Buffalo Republic says that there are 
now in commission, on Lakes Michigan, Huron, Superior, St. 
Clair, Erie, Ontario and Champlain, 110 side wheel steamers, 97 
propellers, 33 barques, 101 brigs, 629 schooners, and 216 sloops 
and scows, having an aggregate tonnage of 237,830 tons, and 
being valued at $10,185,000. 


Sratve oF Franxiin.—The statue of Franklin which is now 
being modelled by Greenough for Boston people, is nearly com- 
pleted, and wiil soon be sent to the foundry. 


Wanside - Gatherings. 


The number of convicts at present within the walls of the state 
prison at Auburn, N. Y., is seven hundred forty-seven. 

Within the a four months, nearly $11,000 worth of liquor 
has been sold by the Hartford agent. 

Central Bridge Corporation, in Lowell, has been sentenced to 
pay a fine of $2000 for not lighting the bridge. 

At the present time there are five hundred and seven prisoners in 
the state prison in Charlestown, Mass., the largest number ever 
confined within the walls of that prison at one time. 


About fifty editors, reporters and publishers of newspapers in 
New York, have formed a Journalists’ Club, with rooms on Broad- 
way, for social intercourse. 

The amount of registered, enrolled, and licensed tonnage in 
the United States, on the 30th of June, 1853, was 4,613,574; in 
Great Britain, 3,730,087 tons. 

The omnibuses running between Boston and the towns in the 
vicinity, have been reaping a golden harvest in consequence of the 
rise in the price of season tickets on most of the railroads. 


The ice companies of New York have harvested ahout three 
hundred thousand tons of excellent ice. This is about the same 
amount as was housed last season. 

Wild ducks are plenty in the American Bottom, opposite St. 
Louis. The lakes and streams back eight or nine miles from the 
river are said to be swarming with ducks, that have just appeared 
there in numbers almost approaching to myriads. 

The New Haven Palladium says the nest of young incendiaries 
and burglars which the police have very much disturbed, was 
bound together by the most solemn obligations, and that the pen- 
alty for disclosure of its operations or members, was death. 


The Namasket Gazette speaks of the great buttonwood trees 

lanted more than a hundred years ago by the Rev. Roland 

hatcher, the first pastor of the Congregational church in Ware- 
ham, and says they are yet strong as ever. 

The Jacksonville, Florida, News, has been shown a lemon 
grown upon the banks of the St. Johns River, which measured 
eleven inches in circumference. Among quite a large lot there 
were few less than nine inches in circumference. 


In New York, March 5th, a man who was suffering from rheu- 
matism undertook to bathe his legs in camphene. While so doing 
the camphene took fire from a lamp, and he was so severely 
burned that he died shortly after. 


A Mr. Thompson, of Kanzas Territory, has built a prairie ship, 
or wagon, to be propelled by wind, in which he proposes, with 
thirty companions, to make a voyage to the Rocky Mountains 
next June. 

The new uniform for the police in Philadelphia consists of a fine 
silk hat with the crown and about one and a half inch of the 
body covered with patent leather, after the style of the London 
police. 

There are six manufactories of woven suspenders in the United 
States, of which five are in Connecticut and one at Easthampton, 
Mass. The amount of capital employed at these establishments 
is $491,000. 

The whole county of Apalachicola, in Florida, has but seven 
hundred twenty-or@ inhabitants ; and the mail sent from Apalach- 
icola on the 25th February numbered four hundred ninety-seven 
letters—pretty good evidence of the intelligence of the citizens. 


At Indian River, Me., on the 29th February, a daughter of 
Barnabas Leighton, fifteen years of age, got asleep while sitting 
near the fire, when her clothes caught fire, and she was burned so 
badly that she lived but a short time. 


It is said that since Mayor Wood came into office, the number 
of children committed to the New York Asylum for Juvenile De- 
linquents has decreased eighty eight per cent., and is still decreas- 
ing. At this rate, the insticution may ultimately be closed. 


There are now in the almshouse at Northampton, thirteen per- 
sons, eight of whom are upwards of seventy years old. The ag- 
gregate age of these eight is six hundred fi Weight and the old- 
est among them, Mr. Peter Princely, is one hundred ten years of 
age. 

Messrs. Heine and Brown, artists of the Japan expedition, are 
getting ready for publication, by the authority of the secretar 
of the navy and Commodore Perry, a series of pictures (wit 
scenery, costumes, etc., from drawings and daguerreotypes), in the 
best style of lithography, in colors. 

The bark of the great California tree is about to be erected, for 
a short time, in the New York Park. It is thirty feet in diameter 
and ninety feet high, and its erection will require the labor of ten 
men for at least ten days. In May it is to be shipped for the Paris 
Exhibition. 

One Sunday evening, lately, in New York, three harbor thieves 
were discovered stealing butter from a barge. Two of them made 
their escape by running, and the third rushed to his boat and 
leaped into it with so much force as to stave a hole through the 
bottom. The boat filled and sunk, and the thief was drowned. 


Fort Mifflin, at the mouth of the Schuylkill, is dismantled and 
the troops have gone West to fight the Indians, the guns have 
been dismounted, and but one man is kept there to prevent dep- 
redations. The fortress, though a second-class stronghold, is said 
to be admirably constructed and very strong. 


George Catlin, the famous Indian portrait painter, and cham- 
pion of the red men, has been heard from on the head waters of 
the Amazon, painting the portraits and taking notes of the man- 
ners of the uncouth tribes in those regions, lately made so inter- 
esting by the reports of Lieutenants Herndon and Gibbon. 

The San Francisco, Cal., Chronicle says: “Upon striking a 
balance in our Homicide Calendar for 1854, we come to the con- 
clusion that one person of six hundred in California will be killed 
by his neighbor in 1855. In one half of the cases, the weapons 
will be revolvers ; in one fourth, knives; and in the other fourth, 
guns or other weapons. The prospect is a comfortable one. 


Advices from Mexico to Feb. 19th, represent Santa Anna asi 
daily losing ground, and Alvarez as steadily gaining. It is said 
Santa Anna holds several steamers ready to receive him on the 
approach of the revolutionists. He has sent out of the country 
what he could of the $7,000,000 received from the United States, 

ther with all his valuables, and has sold $3,000,000 yet to be 
paid to Mexico by the United States. 

Colonel Benton has addressed a characteristic letter to the 
Messrs. Appleton, his publishers, to the effect that his recent 
literary losses by the fire in Washington, will double his labors 
and delay the second volume of his “‘ Thirty Years in the Sen- 
ate” until the spring of 1856, and that a quantity of corres- 


pondence, which was for a posthumous volume, cannot be 
replaced. 


Foreign Items. 


The Emperor Nicholas has issued a ukase, calling the whole 
male population of Russia to arms. 

The British government has purchased eighteen thousand buf- 
falo robes for the use of the army in the Crimea, 

A subscription has been commenced at Hanover for the erec- 
tion of a statue in commemoration of the late King Ernest. 

. Engineers are surveying the ground near Metz, for a camp of 
100,000 men. Apartments have been prepared at Nancy for 
Napoleon’s reception. 

The railway between Alexandria and Cairo, a distance of one 
hundred thirty miles, is now complete, with the exception of the 
three bridges on the two branches of the Nile and the Delta 
Canal. 


The Hamburg Correspondent says, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
intends to place himself at the head of the ee | in the event of 
war breaking out with Russia, and that he will be assisted by 
Field-Marshal de Hess. 


The well known antiquarian and linguist, Professor Lepsius, 
at the instance of the Chevalier Bunsen, has completed an alpha- 
bet containing the sounds and letters of all the languages in the 
world. 


Khalil Bey, son of Cherif Pacha, one of the most influential 
personages in Egypt, is preparing to leave Alexandria for Paris, 
on a mission from the viceroy. He carries with him various 
specimens of Egyptian productions for the Universal Exhibition. 

The number of depositors in savings banks in Switzerland is 
in proportion of 1 to every 13 of the population ; whilst in Sax- 
ony it is 1 in 15; in England, 1 in 22; in Hanover, 1 in 27; in 
Austria, 1 in 40; in“Prussia, 1 in 45; in France, 1 in 63, and in 
Belgium, 1 in 73. 

The North British Mail mentions that an ash tree, proved to be 
three hundred years old, has just been cut down in the formation 
of the Selkirk railway. It was an especial favorite with Sir 
Walter Scott, who sometimes, along with his friends, used to 
dine beneath its shade on a kettle of fish taken from the Tweed 
below. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... There is a devil in every berry of the grape.— Turkish. 

.... Modesty is policy, no less than virtue.—W. G. Simms. 

.... The wrinkles of the heart are more indelible than those 
of the brow.—Deluzy. 

.... Grief is lessened by common endurance; joy and hope 
are sweeter by common enjoyment.—Kozlay. 

.... Silence is the safest course for any man to adopt who dis- 
trusts himself—Za Rochefoucauld. 


.... She who is not afraid of her conscience, laughs at the 
opinion of men.—Deluzy. 

.... Offensive operations, oftentimes, are the surest, if not in 
some cases the only, means of defence.— Washington. 

eees ic is the essence of truth, and truth is the most pow- 
erful tyrant ; but tyrants hate the truth—Kozlay. 


.... In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be enlightened.— Washington. 

.... Shakspeare is the worst book in the world for young 
authors of talent to read: he exercises such an influence over 
them, that they copy him, thinking all the while that they are 
original.— Goethe. 

.... lL observe that in our relations with the people around us, 
we forgive them more readily for what they do, which they can 
help, than for what they are, which they cannot help.—Jrs. 
Jameson. 

.... The destinies of a nation depend less on the greatness of 
the few, than the virtues or vices of the many. Eminent indi- 
viduals cast further the features of her glory or shame; but the 
realities of her weal or woe lie deep in the great mass. The curl- 
ing tops of lofty waves are the crests of the ocean, but from its 
depths flows the overpowering strength of its tides.—Colton. 

.... The chime of church bells is, of all sounds, that which con- 
veys the most melancholy or the most joyous impressions to the 
heart, according to the circumstances under which it is heard, and 
the associations with which it is connected. If the feelings are 
not in accordance with their peal, there is no sound so unutterably, 
so unaccountably sad as that of a merry chime.—Lady Dacre. 


» 


Joker's Budget. 


Snow is such a rarity in Georgia, that a fall of flakes is called 
sleighing. 

Never be idle. If you have nothing else to do, turn to and 
wallop that fellow that ‘‘ makes faces ” at your sister. 

An ancient and eetndy simple method of book-keeping, 
is to keep all the books you lay your hands on. 

“ My dear,” said a traveller to a little red-headed girl, “can I 
procure a glass of milk here?” “No, thir,” was the reply; 
*‘ thith ith a temperanth houth.” 

President of a western bank rushes up to his friend : “ Charley, 
can’t you give mie —- for a dollar? Isee the bank superin- 
tendent is in town, and I want some specie in the vault to make a 
show.” 

An eminent rider has undertaken, for a heavy wager, to ride 
the well known horse Chestnut against the celebrated horse Rad- 
ish. He will use the saddle of mutton and the spurs of necessity 
for the occasion. 

“ Ven do you tink de world will come to an end ?” asked a Ger- 
man. “0, probably in about three months,” answered the joker. 
“ Ho, vell; I no cares for dat,” exclaimed Hanse, with a smile of 
satisfaction; “I pe going to Puffalo dis spring.” 

A gentleman in a asked > man collect 
the money, if there was any danger o' ng blown up, 
as such a horrid Seles. “Not the least,” 
the sharp collector, “unless you refuse to pay your fare !” 

Miss L. E. Landon, says the Atheneum, appconet one evening 
at the opera, wearing a dark velvet Scotch cap and feather. 
“ Look !” cried Count Orsay, in a gay, r voice, raising his 
lorgnette, “ Look, that is Miss Landon, with her inkstand on her 
head, and her pen in it!” 

A Dutghman related a misfortune in the following. manner: 
“ Hans, he bit himself with a rattlesnake, and was sick into his 
bed for six weeks in the month of August, and his cry was ‘vater, 
vater !’ and he could eat nothing till-he could stand upon his elbow . -- 
and eat a little tea.” 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense circulation of the PicroniaL (being over one hun- 
dred thousand copies — forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offe: to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PicroRiAL as an 
advertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 
Terms ror Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without regard to length or continuance of 
same. 
o irerdisumente must be sent in two weeks in advance of 
the period of their publication, as our edition is so large 
that it occupies fourteen days in printing. Address, post- 
paid, . M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


A SURE and expeditious cure for CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 
all SCROFULOUS HUMORKS. This popular preparation 
is not only more efficacious, but more pleasant to the 
te than the plain cod liver oil. Manufactured only 
A ANDER B. WILBOR. Chemist, 
mar 31 lt 166 Court St., Boston. 


ARNOLD’S, 84 STRAND, 
LONDON. 


I hereby constitute Mr. Simon Wi- 
Larp, No. 9 Congress Street, Boston, 
sole agent for the sale of my Watches 
in the United States of America. 

CHARLES FRODSHAM. 

April 15, 1853. 


The undersigned, having been ap- 
ted sole agent in the United States 
r the sale of Fropsaam’s Im- 
PROVED TiMEKEEPERS, would respect- 
fully call public attention to his extensive and valuabl 
stock of compensated Chronometer Watches made by 
Charles Frodsham, and styled his ‘‘ New Series.”” The 
great importance of the Improved Watches is a perfect 
regularity of time under every variety, climate. motion 
and position. So perfect are the adjustments, that the 
most violent exercise. such as horseback riding, jumping, 
etc., produces on them no sensible effect. They are, 
therefore, peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. The 
undersigned is permitted to refer to the following gentle- 
men, who, among others, have proved the excellence of 
Fiodsham’s Watches as timekeepers : 
Enoch Train. Esq., Wm. Whiting, Esq., 
E. C. Bates, Esq.. G. M. Thacher, Esq., 
F. W. Thayer, ‘bsq., David Dyer, Esq. 
SIMON WILLARD, 
mar $1 9 Congress Street, Boston. 


HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION SAFES. 
HE undeniable evidence of the superiority of the 
SAFES manufactured by the subscriber is known 

and acknowledged by a discriminating public, who are 
assured that all Safes made and sold by him or his autho- 
rized agents; will be equal to the best, and superior to 
some of the many which have passed ee the flery 
ordeal for the last fifteen years—as published and com- 
mented upon by the press throughout the United States. 
They are secured with the celebrated Hatt’s Patent Pow- 
psk Proor Lock—the subscriber being the patentee by 
purchase. 

lt is generally known all over the world that the propri- 
etor placed his Safe. in competition with about thirty 
others, at the WORLD'S FAIR, LONDON, in 1851, placing 
within it ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GOLD, as a re- 
ward to any one who could — the Safe; but not one of 
the operators was found sufficiently skilled in the art of 
lock-picking to pick the Lock or open the Safe —the money 
remained secure for forty-five days. At the close of the 
Exhibition, the jury on 
ed separate medals for the Safe and Loc! 
seen and compared with the one awarded for the same 
patents at the World’s Exhibition, in New York, in 1853 
and 1854. They can be had of the proprietor and his agents, 
in most of the cities in the United States and Canada. 

SILAS C. HERRING, Patentee and Manufacturer, 

Corner of Pine and Water Sts., New York. 

N. B. Persons wanting Heraixe’s Parant CuamPion 
Sare, should see that it bears his name upon a 
— others being genuine. 8. C. H. 
mar 3 2t 


k, which can 


ELEGANT HATS 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
BR =ABORN, 


No. 95 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Would respectfully solicit the attention of his customers 
and the public to the 


NEW SPRING STYLE OF HATS, 
NOW READY. mar 31 


JACOBS & DEANE, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
NO. 21 COURT STREET, BOSTON, 


Oz for inspection a large and carefully selected 
Stock of FINE GOODS, to which they are daily add- 
ing, of the newest and most beautiful styles, of both For- 
ign and American manufacture. Gentlemen 
th them their orders, may be assured of having super 
style garments, Also, ReaDr-Maps Garments in style, 
and of material equal to the best custom-made clothing. 
FURNISHING GOODS IN VARIETY. 


mar 
SEND POR ONE COPY. 
Single Copies of “Sears’ Great Work on Russia,” 
THE MOST ELEGANT AND USEFUL VOLUME OF THE YEAR, 
ONSISTING of 700 large octavo » embellished 


and Locks very justly —. 


IK: MARVEL’S NEW WORK. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


FUDGE DOINGS. 
Being Tony Fudge's Record of the same. By Ix: Mar- 
veL. With illustrations by Darley. Sent by mail for 


#2 00; postage paid by publisher. 2 vols. 12mo. 
CHARLES SCKIBNER, 
mar 31 lt 145 Nassau St., New York. 


HOUSE PAPER. 


ment 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
HOUSE PAPERS, and among them some of the most 
beautiful and tasty patterns for PAKLOKS, HALLS AND 
DINING- ROOMS, ever offered in this city. Customers 
are assured that the prices will be As LOW AS AT ANY OTHER 
ESTABLISHMENT in the city. 


GEO. H. ALLEN, 31 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
mar 31 


CARPETINGS. 


BALLARD & PRINCE, 

Nos. 7 anv 9 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 
HAVE received, by recent arrivals from Europe, a full 
assortment of 
WILTON, BRUSSELS, VELVET AND 

TAPESTRY CARPETINGS, 
to which they invite the attention of purchasers. It mr31 


\ ATERMAN’S PATENT TOW- 

EL STAND. An article of use and 
beauty, indispensable in the sleeping apart- 
ment, bath-room and nursery. For sale by 
the inventor and manufacturer, at his 
Kitchen Furnishing Rooms, 83 and 85 Corn- 
hill (near Court St.), where all on the eve of 
housekeeping will find everything apper- 
taining to a well-appointed kitchen, of the 
best quality and at lowest prices. 1t mr 31 


N. P. WILLIS’S NEW WORE. 
THIRD EDITION. 
DLEWILD: or, Tae Saapinc or a Home on THE 
Banks or tae Hopson. By N. P. 1 vol. 
12mo. With Illustrations. Sent by mail for $1 25; post- 
age paid by publisher. CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
mar 31 lt 145 Nassau St., New York. 
WM. JAY BAKER, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 
22 AND 23 SCOLLAY’S BUILDING, 
BOSTON. 


A.W. LADD & 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 


mar 31 


T is now conceded by competent ju that these are 
the BEST SQUARE P{ANO FORTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evennese, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone, 
they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elevated above the others, and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. e were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
tf AND 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. mar 2% 


with about 200 Engravings, and of Europ 
and Asiatic Russia, elegantly and substantially bound, 
will be carefully enveloped in stout paper, and forwarded, 
AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE, to any post-office, on the re- 
ceipt of the established retail price—Taage DOLLARS. 
AGEN WANTED in past of the country to 
New and Popular Pictorta, Works. Address (post 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
mar 31 4t 181 William Street, New York. 


OUTFITS FOR KANZAS. 


HARP’S CELEBRATED BREECH LOADING RIFLES. 


an Also, Colt’s and Allen’s Revolvers, wholesale and re- 
; WILLIAM READ & SON, 
mar 31 1t Square, Boston. 


ARE POR 8PRING! 
Te a want of CLOTAING, will find the largest and 


BOYS AND GENTLEMEN AT OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 
VERY LOW PRIORS. 


iW & COMPANY 
Streets, mar 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING AND ENGRAVING. 
‘i MOORE & CROSBY, 

18) WASHINGTON S8T., BO3TON, 


SPRING OP 1856. 


CHARLES C. HOLBROOK & CO.,, 
305 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner Temple Avenue,) 


Invite the attention of their friends and customers to an 
extensive and varied assortment of 


EMBROIDERIES, 


SILK AND MERINO SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
WHITE GOODS, Erc. 

(G™ The above comprige all the different grades. most 
of which have been purchased for casn, and will be sold 
at the lowest market price. 2t mar 24 

N. D. COTTON, 
NO. 7 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
DEALER IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN 
ENGRAVINGS, 
HAS ON HAND A GREAT VARIETY OF THE MOST 
ESSENTIAL REQUISITES 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, ARTISTS, AND AMATEURS IN 
GRECIAN AND OIL PAINTING, 
COLOR, OR PENCIL DRAWING. 


SUPPLY STORE—M J. WHIP: 
Dealer in 


porter 
be Oil Colors and all other — uired by Artists 
and Draughtsmen. \ 


RHODES’S 
FEVER AND AGUE CURE! 


NATURE’S INFALLIBLE SPECIFIC. 

OR the prevention and cure of INTERMITTENT and 
REMITTENT FEVERS, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS 
and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENEKAL DEBILITY, 
NIGHT SWEATS, and ail other forms of disease which 
have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma. This subtle 
atmospheric poison, which at certain seasons is inhaled at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists 
—North, South, East or West—and will everywhere yield 
to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be 
the greatest discovery in medicine ever made. Please ob- 
serve that the principle upon which this medicine acta is 
entirely different from general remedies. It treats Mala- 
ria, or Miasma, just as sense teaches us to treat 
all other poisons when they are taken into the human 
system; it neutralizes the poison, and by removing all 
cause for disease, acts either as a preventive or a cure, and 
will suit everybody's case. This specific is so harmless 
that it may be taken by persons of every age, sex, or con- 
dition, and it will not substitute for one disease others 
still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment by 
Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or dele- 
terious drugs, not a particle of any of which is admitted 
into this preparation. The proprietor distinctly claims 

these extraordinary results from the use of this 


NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA, 


It will entirely protect any resident or t ller, even 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any ague or 
bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly 
inhaling Malaria or Miasma. It will instantly check the 
ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, 
from one day to twenty years. so that they need never 
have another chill, by continuing it according to direc- 
tions. It will immediately relieve all the distressing re- 
sults of bilious or ague diseases—euch as General Debility, 
Night Sweats, etc. The patient at once begins to recover 
appetite and strength, and continues until a permanent 
and radical cure is effected. Finally, its use will banish 
Fever and Ague from families and all classes. Farmers 
and all laboring men, by adopting it as a preventive, 
will be free from ague or bilious attacks in that season of 
the year which, while it is the most sickly, is the most 
valuable one to them. One or two bottles will answer for 
ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions print- 
ed in German, French and Spanish. accompany each bot- 
tle. Price. One Dottar. Liberal discounts made to the 
trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the 
article will be consigned on liberal terms to responsible 
parties in every section of the country. 

JAS. A. RHODES, Proprietor, 
Provipence, R. T. 

AGENTS. —New Yorx—C. V. Cuickener & Co., and C. 
Il. Rine. Boston—Weexs & Potter. 
W. Dyorr & Sons, and for sale by dealers generally. 

eoptf mar 17 


FREE EXHIBITION 


OF PAINTINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
AT NOS. 50 AND 52 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
ENGRAVINGS OF ALL KINDS FOR SALE. 
PICTURES FRAMED TO ORDER. 

GENTS wanted in Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
for the sale of ‘‘A Comprehensive Geography and 
History, Ancient and Modern, of the Whole World.” By 
8. G. Gooprica. Price, $3, and sold only by agents. 
Other books supplied at low prices to those who buy to 
sell again. FREDERICK PARKER, 
mar 17 eop3t 


Book and Printseller. 
THE HEADACHE KILLER. 
THE GREAT SPECIPIC 
For all kinds of Headache and Nervous Diseases. 


DISCOVERED AND PREPARED BY 
DR. J.» W. POLAND, 


OF GOFFSTOWN CENTRE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HE sales of this well-known Medicine are on a —— 
increase, and its wonderful cures are pw EW 
unbounded praise from all quarters, as well as giving it a 
standard reputation. Those who are troubled with Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Tic Doloreux, or pain arising from Hu- 
mors, will do well to try it. 
Acents IN Boston—Weeks & Potter, 154 
Washington Street, George C. Goodwin, 99 Union Street. 
For sale by druggists generally. eoptf mar 3 


THE LAMPLIGHTER. 
75,000 THE FIRST YFAR! 
THE CHARMING STORY OF 


UNCLE TRUE AND LITTLE GERTY, 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK 
EVER PUBLISHED, EXCEPTING ‘“‘UNCLE TOM.” 

What number will in time be sold, no one can predict, 
the demand is still so great. 

The last number of ** The New Englander” contains the 
following graphic notice: 

“The story of Gerty and Uncle True, contained in the 
first fifteen chapters, will always make the book a favor- 
ite. Many a mother will read to her little ones the story 
of the old-fashioned lamplighter, whom they never see, 
but whose mysterious appearance children used to watch, 
as with torch and ladder he appeared in the gathering 
darkness, and slowly climbed one post after another, 
lighting up the dim oil lamps through the street, until he 
disappeared at the farthest corner.” 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
No. 117 a ST., BOSTON, 


MODEL MELODEONS! 


HESE Me.opeons are recommended as su to all 
others by the best icians and organists in the coun- 
. Prices—#60, $75, #100, $120. 8135, #150 and $175. 
(> Circulars containing a full description of the ‘* Mop- 
BL MELopEoNs,” will be sent to any post-office, on address- 
ing the undersigned, manufacturers, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
mar24 tf Cambridge St., corner Charles, Boston. 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 


BY JOHN ANDREW, 
NO. 129 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
tf REFERENCE, “BALLOU’S PICTORIAL.” j 20 


ASTROLOGY! 
ATIVITIES, either oral or written, and all just 
questions answered u any subject whatever. 
For full particulars, in person, or address a letter, 


«paid, to 
PROF. LISTER, 25 LOWELL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
All letters strictly confidential. lmtf feb 3 
HAVE YOU THE TOOTH-.ACHE? 
TO DR. CUMMINGS, 
ta TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
mar 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK & Co., RHEIMS. 
HE “CHARLES HEIDSIECK ” 


NOW READY! 
QUAINT, 
HUMOROUS AND 
SPICY. 
BURNHAM'’S 
HISTORY OF THE 


HEN FEVER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
12mo0. PRICE, $1 25. 


J. FRENCH & Co., 
78 WASHINGTON ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
mar 24 2t 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


Since its commencement, on January 1, 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to an unpreesdented circulation, 
being positively 


A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 


containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the 3 magazines, and 
forming two vol a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 

Dotan Montuty is printed with new type, 
— fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers of the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war. of discoveries, and im provements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agrecable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


We have the first seven volumes of the PicroriAt, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming su- 
perb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of 
a series of books of 416 pages each, and each volume con- 
taining nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and cur- 
rent events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of 
the globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of 
pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime views; 
and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and in- 
structive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, 
$3 00 per volume. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Koom Companion. 


[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the 
cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well 
spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is beautifully 
illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by emi- 
nent artists, of notable objects, current events in all parts 
of the world, and of men and manners, altogether making 
a ~— entirely original in this country. Its pages con- 
tain views of every populous city in the known world, of 
all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere. 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of every 
noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Sle hl. 


1 subscriber, one year,................4-. #3 00 
4 subscribers, “ 10 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 


a*%s One copy of Tae FLAG or ovr Union, and one copy 
of BaLLou’s PicroriaL, together, $4 00 per annum. 

Published every Sarurpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 

CoRNER OF TREMONT AND BRomPizLp Srs., Boston. 

Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New 
York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Hen- 
ry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; A. C. Bagley, 
corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, 
corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Mellen & 
Co., 75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois; Samuel Ring- 
gold. Louisville, Kentucky. 


The Flag of our Anion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 

Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 

and poetic gems, and origina! tales, written express- 

I for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian ques- 

ns, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 

cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to present the greatest possible amount of 
intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of toe mAm- 
MOTH 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the gen- 
eral An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming an original paper, the present circulation of which 

exceeds 


1 subscriber; $2 00 
4 su 700 
10 “ © 15 00 


Any person sending us siz'een subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the s- venteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Taz or our Union, and one copy of 
Batovu’s PicroriaL, $4 00 perannum. Published every 
M. BALLOU, 


M. M. 
or TREMONT AND BRouristp Srs., Boston. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. | 207 
WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF : 
he 
| | | | | 
= 
NEWS, 
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